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IF we examine the writings and speeches of people who 
are interested in international affairs we find that they tend to 
group themselves into two schools. On the one side we find the 
idealists, people who are disgusted at the injustice and violence 
which seem continuously to dominate the world and who vigorously 


demand that the nations should immediately abolish war and 
substitute for it a process of settlement by reason and justice. 
On the other side we find the practical people, men and women 
who, while not at all unsympathetic to the general ideal of 
peace, see clearly the hard facts of the world in which we live, and 
dislike lifting their heads above the clouds lest they should also 
take their feet off the ground of national security. Each school 
tends to become a little impatient with the other—the League 
of Nations school is constitutionally suspicious of the military and 
naval General Staffs, and vice versa. In time of crisis we even 
find such words as “‘ war-monger ”’ or “‘ traitor’ bandied across 
the floor. In practice, however, I think that we shall only solve 
the double problem of peace and security by taking into account 
the arguments of both sides. At any rate this is what I propose 


to do to-night in considering this novel project for the “‘ outlawry 
of war.” 


1 The term “ outlawry of war” is strictly speaking a solecism. You can 
outlaw an individual or a community and so deprive him or it of the protection 
of the law. You cannot “ outlaw’”’ war. You can only substitute the reign of 
law for anarchy and then outlaw those who use war. The term “ outlawry of 
war,” however, has now become firmly established as signifying this process and 
it seems best to continue to use it in this sense. 
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I 


The fundamental idea of ‘“‘ outlawry”’ is simple. It is the 
application to the world as a whole of exactly the same idea as 
preserves the peace inside the State. Every civilised community 
bases its existence on the dogma that the settlement of disputes 
between individual citizens or between groups of citizens by 
violence is fatal to any kind of social life or ordered progress. It 
therefore insists that the use of violence must be renounced and 
prevented, and that an alternative procedure must be maintained 
and enforced whereby disputes of every sort and kind can be 
settled by an appeal to reason and justice as interpreted by the 
law courts and the legislature. Peace in the political sense of the 
word has never existed at any time in history or on any part of 
the earth except on this basis. The raison d’étre for the existence 
of the State, indeed, is the maintenance of peace, in the sense of the 
Pax Romana, the Pax Britannica, and so forth. 

The outlawry school hold that the root cause of war has been 
the fact that hitherto both public opinion and international law 
have treated violence—that is, war—as a lawful method of 
settling international disputes, and it believes that no real progress 
towards the ending of war will be made until the great nations 
apply to the world as a whole exactly the same principle as alone 
has preserved peace anywhere, 7.¢. the principle that violence must 
be renounced altogether as a method of settling international 
disputes, and pacific procedure, whereby reason and justice 
prevail over violence, must be put in its place. 

I am sure that the outlawry school is right. So long as we 
admit that war is a rightful or inevitable method of settling the 
international problems of the community of nations, armaments 
will abound, strategic considerations will prevail, and war will 
continue in the future, as in the past, to be the principal plague of 
man. It is axiomatic that no State can long survive which 
tolerates the use of violence within its own borders. Unless it 
prevents violence and gives to every citizen the protection of the 
law, individuals and groups will begin to arm themselves, 
sometimes for protection, sometimes to secure justice, sometimes 
to inflict wrong, by force. The inevitable end of any community 
which tolerates violence within its borders is anarchy and war. 
It is precisely the same with the world as a whole. So long as 
war is recognised as a rightful method of settling inter-State 
disputes—as it is to-day—the present-day international anarchy 
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and ever-recurring war must inevitably continue, however 
passionate our longing for peace. 

Let us consider for a moment what the “ legalisation ’’ of war 
means and must mean in practice. In the first place it spells 
competitive armaments. That is to say, every self-respecting 
nation will maintain those armaments which it believes to be 
necessary to its security and the defence of its vital interests. In 
a world in which violence is permitted nations would be fools if 
they did not take the only means open to them of protecting their 
rights and liberties. Yet no nation can make its own vital 
interests secure by means of armaments without making the vital 
interests of its neighbours insecure. This is becoming increasingly 
true in a shrinking world in which national interests in trade and 
property are stretching ever farther beyond their own borders. 
The legalisation of war, therefore, inevitably keeps the world in a 
ferment of suspicion and anxiety over the preparations which 
other nations are making for their own defence, just as is the case 
‘in a mining camp before law and order are organised, and when 
every man’s rights still depend upon the speed and accuracy with 
which he can “ draw a gun.” 

But its effects go even further. It makes the settlement of the 
more important international problems on the basis of reason 
and justice practically impossible. Alterations of frontiers 
justifiable on racial or economic grounds, the union of peoples such 
as the Germans and Austrians, the acquisition of colonies to 
absorb surplus population, or coaling stations for commerce, and so 
forth, all have strategic implications When such questions arise, 
therefore, nations inevitably regard them from the standpoint of 
what will be the consequence of the change proposed on their own 
security in the event of war, and not from the standpoint of justice 
andreason. The fact that war—the law of the jungle—still reigns 
in the international sphere continually operates to provoke the 
fears, grievances and injustices which make its use inevitable. 

The advocates of the outlawry of war, therefore, are almost 
certainly right in their conviction that in a world in which every 
nation is armed and in which the use of violence, in the ultimate 
resort, is admitted to be lawful, war will in fact, in every great crisis, 
sweep pacific process aside, just as it did in the last fatal weeks of 
July 1914. There is no half-way house in this question. You 
cannot compromise with violence within the State. You cannot 
compromise with violence in the international community. War 
must be “ outlawed ”’ and “ delegalised,”’ or it will master us in 


the future as it has always done in the past. 
CC 2 
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So much for the general principle of outlawry. How does it 
differ from the Covenant of the League of Nations? 

The Covenant provides for regular conferences between the 
nations. It creates an admirable system for investigation of 
international disputes, and in appropriate cases for their settle- 
ment by the Permanent Court of International Justice, by 
arbitration, by conciliation, and so forth. It prescribes a period 
of delay, enforceable through economic sanctions, during which 
this pacific procedure can be tried to the utmost. But it does not 
outlaw war. On the contrary, it specifically permits violence as the 
final arbiter of the affairs of nations. The outlawry school believe 
that without the addition of the outlawry idea the League system 
willin practice inevitably fail, for the reasons I have already given. 
I think they areright. I believe that until we base all our thinking 
and action on the principle that reason and justice cannot be made 
to prevail in the international sphere until the right to use 
violence is entirely dethroned, we shall in practice be unable to 


escape war. It will engulf us in the future as it has always done 
in the past. 


II 


The Peace Pact signed at Paris on August 27th, 1928, is 
obviously the outcome of the outlawry of war movement. But 
it does not outlaw war. If war is really to be outlawed; it will 
be necessary for the nations not only to renounce it but to pre- 
vent it, and to create the alternative judicial and legislative 
machinery for the settlement of all international questions and 
to submit themselves absolutely to the law which this machinery 
enacts and applies. What the Peace Pact does is to pledge its 
signatories to renounce war altogether as an instrument of 
national policy and never to seek the settlement of international 
disputes except by pacificmeans It does not bind them to prevent 
war, nor to accept any particular method of pacific settlement, 
or to accept or enforce the decisions of pacific procedure. 

The Peace Pact, therefore, is in one sense no more than a 
gesture. But it is an immensely important gesture, for two 
reasons. In the first place, because it creates a basis upon 
which the United States and Russia can begin to co-operate 
with the rest of the world in their search for peace. In the 
second place, because it commits the whole civilised world, for 
the first time, to the general thesis that war ought to be as 
completely “ delegalised”’ in the international community as 
it is “ delegalised’’ inside every civilised community. The 
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framers of the Covenant of the League of Nations in Paris in 
1919 did not feel able to go as far as this. They felt that they 
could not deny to sovereign States the right to use war in the 
last resort. The Peace Pact does deny that right—though it 
does little to make that denial effective. But the fact that it 
sets up the total outlawry of war as the goal of international 
endeavour by common consent is, in my opinion, an international 
landmark. History, I think, will say that August 27th, 
1928, was a more important date than many people are now able 
to recognise. For it is the combination of the total outlawry 
of war foreshadowed in the Peace Pact with the kind of pacific 
machinery established under the Covenant, which opens the 
door to lasting international peace. 


Ill 


A word or two about the so-called reservations. They are 
not, legally speaking, reservations because they are not embodied 
in the text. They are rather interpretations. The Peace Pact has 
been accepted by almost all the main signatories with these reser- 
vations or interpretations. The United States has reserved the 
right of self-defence. Great Britain has reserved its right to protect 
its special interests in certain somewhat ill-defined regions of the 
earth’s surface. France has reserved its obligations under the 
Covenant, the Locarno Treaties, and the treaties of neutrality. I 
do not take any tragic view of these reservations, for the Peace 
Pact is obviously not going to become an effective power in inter- 
national affairs until it has been extended and implemented in many 
vital respects. Yet I think that most of them were unnecessary and 
were based upon a failure to grasp the real meaning of the Pact. 
Obviously if the nations renounce the right to use war as an 
instrument of their national policy they renounce the right to 
attack their neighbours, to interfere in Central America or to 
seize the Suez Canal. Equally obviously if they do make attacks 
of this kind, the victims of the attack have the same right to 
repel invasion as a householder has to throw a burglar out of his 
house. Sir Austen Chamberlain does not really want to reserve 
the right to use war as a means of consolidating our Empire in 
these regions nor, in fact, does he really suggest this. Yet that 
is the impression which his reservation has created abroad. Nor 
does anybody seriously think that the Peace Pact nullifies the 
Monroe Doctrine in so far as it forbids the political domination 
of South or Central America by Europe, or authorises any Power 
to try to alter the status quo, established by treaty, by war. In 
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so far as the reservations took the form of the reservation of a 
right to use war as an instrument of policy, they were superfluous 
and misleading. 

The real point which arises out of the reservations, I suggest, 
is this. If any progress is to be made towards the effective out- 
lawry of war, it is essential to draw a clear distinction between 
war and police force. War is the use of violence as the instru- 
ment of national policy: as the means of accomplishing some 
national end. Police force is the use of violence to prevent 
violence from accomplishing anything and to compel resort to 
pacific modes of settlement. The outlawry of war is not going 
to end the use of force in the world any more than the creation 
of the State ends it in the domestic sphere. What the State 
does is to concentrate irresistible force in its own hands, and to 
use it, not to impose the Government’s. solution, but to prevent 
the settlement of disputes by private violence anywhere within its 
borders, and to compel obedience to the decisions of reason and 
justice as determined by the law courts and the legislatures. It 
will be just the same in a world in which war has been outlawed. 
As I see it, the essence of outlawry is not the abolition of force but 
the determination that international questions shall be settled by 
what may be called constitutional methods, and not by the dicta- 
tion of the stronger or the disputants taking the law into their 
own hands. I think that the recognition of this vital distinction 
between war and police force is essential to any further progress 
towards the genuine outlawry of war. . 


IV 


So much for the theoretic or idealistic aspect of the problem. 
I want now to turn to the practical. 

The practical man says: “It is all very well to talk about 
the outlawry of war as an ideal, but what we have to deal with 
in fact is a number of self-centred, sensitive, ambitious and 
quarrelsome entities known as France, Germany, Russia, the 
British Empire, the United States and so forth, all heavily armed, 
all in constant controversy with one another, and with no super- 
government to make them keep the peace or solve their disputes 
by reasonable means. Every one of these States is thinking how 
to make sure that its vital interests, which extend far beyond 
its own borders, are not interfered with by its neighbours, and the 
only practical means which it has for assuring this security is 
armaments. What possible reason have we for believing that 
all these nations, even if they do renounce war, will behave justly 
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towards one another, or will agree as to what is just? and if 
they don’t, sooner or later there is bound to be an explosion and 
another war. Surely the practical course is to hope for the best 
but prepare for the worst; so that if trouble does occur we can 
at least look after ourselves.” , 

I think that it is just as important to pay attention to these 
practical considerations as it is to subscribe to the ideal known 
as the outlawry of war. If, however, we try to press either to 
their logical conclusion they will lead to disaster. If we disarm 
before we have laboriously constructed a real alternative to war 
as a mode of settling disputes, we shall end in anarchy and war. 
If we rely entirely on armaments and alliances, we shall equally 
inevitably find ourselves plunged back into war, for no nation 
can make itself really secure without making its neighbours 
insecure. An exclusive reliance on armaments invariably means 
a competition in armaments, and competition, as every student 
knows, invariably ends in such tension that an accident, or a 
’ fool, or a knave can start a world war. 


Vv 


Let us first of all look at the practical problem of Europe. 
I think it must be pretty obvious to every student of foreign 
affairs that the present military preponderance of France, Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia in Europe cannot, and ought not to, last. 
It is equally true, I think, that it would be fatal to substitute 
for the preponderance of one group the division of Europe into 
two or more rival groups, each armed to the teeth and constituting 
a new balance of power. It would be fatal because it would 
mean that all the problems of Europe, the revision of the Treaties 
of Peace, the adaptation of its political structure to the changing 
conditions of the post-War world, would be settled by force or 
the threat of force, and not by reason. We should return to the 
pre-War situation in which every serious difficulty, the Agadir 
crisis, the Bosnian crisis, and finally the crisis created by the 
assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, was settled by 
macht politik, by the threat of war or by war. 

I do not think that anybody in this room will dispute the 
thesis that the future peace of Europe depends upon substituting 
for the present system of preponderance a genuine understanding 
between France, Germany and Great Britain and to insist that dis- 
putes shall be settled justly through the mechanism of the League 
of Nations, and to prevent them from being settled by war. If 
these three Powers really stand together behind the renunciation 
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of war contained in the Locarno Pacts and the pacific machinery 
set up by the League, there is no situation with which they 
cannot deal. They can certainly prevent the Balkan question 
from plunging Europe once more into aworld war. They can hold 
Fascist Italy in check, as France and Great Britain together held 
it incheck over Corfu. Theycaneven prevent a Communist Russia 
from extinguishing the liberties of her neighbours or attacking 
Europe. They can make a general war in Europe impossible. 
The permanent association of the three Powers for the preserva- 
tion of a just peace is on the straight road to the realisation of 
the ideal of the Peace Pact so far as Europe is concerned. What 
are the obstacles in the way? 

‘In the foreground is the fear of France lest, if she lets go of 
her military preponderance, the whole edifice of the Treaty of 
Versailles will collapse, Germany will re-arm, and 1870 and 1914 
will happen all over again. It is the old difficulty that con- 
fronted the man who had a wolf by the ears. In the background 
lies the question in the mind of Germany as to whether the 
mechanism of the League will, in practice, remedy the wrongs 
of the Versailles settlement as promised in Article XIX and give 
her and other growing Powers their rightful place in the sun, 
or whether it will not be the means of perpetuating for ever to 
their disadvantage the status quo imposed upon them in 1919. 

The answer lies with Great Britain. Nobody else can give it, 
though the United States, when she recovers from the attack 
of national selfishness which overwhelmed her in 1920 as a 
vacation from war-time idealism, can greatly help. The task, 
though a big one, is by no means impossible. Before the War 
there existed problems in Europe which were insoluble by 
peaceful means. The elimination of the three dynastic auto- 
cracies and the liberation of nationality were attainable only 
by war or revolution. To-day the problems are much easier. 
The main ones are the Polish Corridor, the readjustment of 
certain frontiers, the inequality in armaments, the internal 
stability of certain Balkan States, the Anschluss, the Russian 
frontiers, outlets for population and trade, and so on. Is one 
of these questions worth a war to those concerned or incapable 
of being gradually and justly adjusted through the League, if 
the fear of war was removed through an effective veto on war 
by France, Germany and Britain? The practical outlawry of war, 
even in Europe, is nearer perhaps than we sometimes believe. 
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VI 


There is no question but that this policy is one which com- 
mends itself to the overwhelming majority of the people of this 
country. The Locarno Treaties received their almost unanimous 
support because they were believed to represent it. As recent 
events have shown, however, there are difficulties in the way 
of Great Britain’s playing its part effectively. I want to give a 
few minutes’ consideration to them. 

The first I can explain in this way. Lady Gwendolen Cecil, 
the daughter and biographer of Lord Salisbury, said to me a 
little while ago that in her study of Lord Salisbury’s papers she 
was struck by the constancy of the obstacles which prevented a 
full understanding with Germany at the beginning of the century. 
Germany—and the Central Powers—wanted an engagement to 
join with them against France. They had no use for an alliance 
which did not have that as its object. Lord Salisbury offered a 
common friendship. Germany demanded a common enmity. I 
think that is precisely the mistake which certain dominant forces 
in France are making to-day. We believe in the spirit of Locarno. 
A large number of her leaders do not, yet. They want an entente 
which is really anti-German. It is the European tradition to 
feel safer with alliances based on fear or hate than on true friend- 
ships all round. It is our task to break that tradition, and in any 
case, and at any price, to beware of being made the victim of it. 

The second difficulty in the way of outlawing war in Europe 
along the Locarno line is that to which I referred at the outset 
of this paper—the difficulty of preventing strategic considerations 
deflecting policy so long as war is both legal and at some time 
probable. Let us consider the question in the concrete. Our 
naval, military and air leaders have been greatly impressed lately 
with the menace to Great Britain from the air and from below 
the sea. They have, quite naturally, come to the conclusion that 
the security of Great Britain makes it imperative that no powerful 
hostile State should occupy the ports or control the aerodromes 
or the southern shores of the Channel or infest the waters of the 
Channel. One of the reasons for Locarno was that it thrust 
the German menace to the Channel from submarines or to London 
from the air to the other side of the Rhine. But though Germany 
has been thrust back, what about France? A hostile France 
can do us far more serious damage than a hostile Germany. 
The answer from the strategic point of view is simple. Inasmuch 
as you cannot remove France geographically you must always 
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be on friendly terms with her. Why not, therefore, have a naval 
and military and air understanding which will remove all fear 
from that quarter? To this idea there was naturally an enthusi- 
astic response from Paris. Has it not been the first article of 
French policy since 1918 to keep in being the military alliance 
which French Generals regard as the best available security 
against new German aggression? Ifsuch an understanding could be 
reached the strategic security of both countries would be absolute. 

The trouble is that it is impossible for any nation to make 
itself secure by means of armaments without making its neigh- 
bours insecure. Other nations are just as solicitous about 
their security as we are about our security. Hence the terrific 
row which broke out about the Anglo-French compromise, to 
the obvious astonishment of all those in this country who had 
had anything to do with it. It was taken everywhere in Europe 
as proof that Great Britain had decided to support a permanent 
French military preponderance in Europe and that the policy 
of Locarno was at anend. And this was the interpretation put 
upon what they called “‘ the new entente”’ by the French Press 
and ecstatically trumpeted to the four corners of the. earth. 

I am not concerned here to discuss the merits or the demerits 
of the “compromise.” It is fortunately dead. I only want to 
use it as an illustration of the fact that lasting peace is impossible 
so long as war is legal and regarded as inevitable, for the feason 
that every nation will and must try to provide for its security 
strategically, and that in a rapidly shrinking world these defensive 
plans inevitably affect everybody else and keep the world in an 
uproar of suspicion and fear. In this case I am satisfied that the 
British Government and its technical advisers were perfectly 
innocent of any intention of making an arrangement which was 
hostile to anybody else. They were simply thinking of promoting 
disarmament in a form calculated to make sure of British security. 
But in providing for British security they threatened everybody 
else’s security. So long as we make strategic considerations the 
dominant element in our policy we shall in practise be unable to 
give practical effect to the Locarno idea or bring France and 
Germany and ourselves into real harmony. 

The only way out of the vicious circle in which the search 
for strategic security confines us is the way which leads to the 
renunciation and prevention of war altogether as a method of 
settling international disputes—to the establishment in the 
world as a whole of the same principle as alone maintains peace 
within the State; what Hobbes called the ‘‘ social contract,’’ that 
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anyhow we will not settle our differences by fighting. The first 
step towards that result is a firm agreement between France, 
Germany and Great Britain that they will not go to war with 
one another about anything, that they will prevent anybody else 
fighting in Europe, and that they will unreservedly submit to 
the pacific procedure of the League any and every European 
problem which may arise. 


VII 

Let us look now at the problem of the rest of the world. It is 
obviously true that so long as the war-time naval associates, the 
United States, the British Empire, France, Italy and Japan, 
stood together, peace was secure in the world. Local frontier 
wars might take place, but no general war was possible, for this 
group could rapidly force the combatants to stop. War was, in 
fact, outlawed. How effective this association was may be seen 

from the way in which it dealt with the problem of the Pacific. 

‘By the summer of 1921 a real war cloud had begun to form 
over the Pacific. The United States was still carrying on its 
war-time programme of building a vast fleet and fortifying bases 
which would give her command of the China seas. Japan was so 
alarmed that she was wondering whether it was not necessary for 
her to seize those bases, as in 1905 she seized Korea, to prevent an 
enemy from levelling a pistol at her heart. The Washington 
Conference assembled. It was agreed that the American, British 
and Japanese fleets should be reduced, and placed on the 5:5: 3 
ratio, that China should be free and helped to recover, and that 
the fortification of the bases should be stopped. Though there 
was no treaty for the outlawry of war, war was, in fact, outlawed 
because these measures made it impossible for the rival fleets to 
come into effective battle with one another. Perfect peace 
reigns in the Pacific to-day. The war-cloud has entirely dis- 
appeared because strategic fears have been quelled. 

Why has this not been the situation in the Atlantic also? At 
Washington, Great Britain and the United States agreed to the 
general principle that their fleets should be equal, and France 
and Italy accepted, under protest, a ratio of 1-67 as against 5 for 
the two larger Powers. No agreement, however, was possible 
about cruisers and submarines, partly because France and Italy 
refused to limit what they regarded as the weapons of the weaker 
naval Powers, and partly because no basis could be found for 
deciding what “ parity” in these vessels was, considering the 
entirely different needs of the British Empire and the United 
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States. Still nobody dreamt that within five years of that 
Conference Great Britain and the United States would be in 
almost open competition over naval building. How has the 
present-day situation come about ? 

The primary cause, of course, was the rejection of the League 
of Nations by the United States. For that put an abrupt end to 
political co-operation for the maintenance of world peace between 
the United States, now dedicated to isolation, and her late Allies, 
now united in trying to maintain peace through the League of 
Nations. We need not pause to consider where the responsibility 
for that disastrous estrangement lies, for the first step towards 
restoring political relations was taken when the Peace Pact was 
signed last August in Paris. 

The second cause of Anglo-American estrangement is our old 
friend “‘ security.”” No sooner had the-Washington Conference 
adjourned than the various admiralties set about providing for 
the defence of their national interests within the limits laid down 
by that Conference. Every naval Power began building 10,000- 
ton cruisers armed with 8-inch guns, with Great Britain well in 
the lead. By a singular error of judgment the British Govern- 
ment seems to have failed to explain to the Government of the 
United States, which had just abandoned its naval preponderance 
by sinking great numbers of battleships in return for acceptance of 
the general principle of naval equality, why Great Britain needed 
a rapidly growing fleet of powerful cruisers. By 1927 the disparity 
in cruiser strength had become acute (II as against 2), and 
President Coolidge summoned the Geneva Conference to try to 
extend the Washington ratios to the smaller combatant vessels. 

The Geneva Conference failed because politics were barred and 
only strategic considerations were entertained. ‘“ Parity” is a 
political idea and a strategical impossibility. From start to finish 
the discussion at Geneva was on a purely strategical basis—that is 
to say, about what is going to happen in the event of war. Accord- 
ingly, the British Government refused to reduce the number of 
cruisers it thought necessary for the protection of its trade routes 
and internal communications, and refused to allow the United 
States navy to have more of the 8-inch gun cruisers than 
the British navy, lest it should thereby gain an “ offensive ” 
superiority. The United States demanded the right to put the 
whole of whatever quota of cruiser tonnage was agreed to into 
ships of 10,000 tons armed with 8-inch guns, which would give 
it “offensive” superiority over the British navy, because only so 
could it balance the advantage possessed by Great Britain in 
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the possession of naval bases all over the world and of a large 
mercantile marine. 

Each side regarded the proposal of the other as a departure 
from “ parity” and put forward a proposal for ‘“ parity” which 
would give itself the practical advantage. The Conference 
therefore failed. 

But behind the dispute about “ parity ’’ was another question 
—the real issue—what is to happen to neutral trade in time of 
war? Thanks to the fact that Great Britain is an island and 
therefore freed from the necessity of keeping a conscript army 
and joining in every European struggle, she has been able to 
maintain, for two centuries, the command of the seas. As a 
result she is the centre of a world-wide commonwealth of nations 
whose internal communications lie across the seas, and she 
herself is utterly dependent on sea-borne food-stuffs and raw 
materials and on overseas markets for the food, the employment 
and the prosperity of her people at home. The power to protect 
- her trade routes both in peace and war is therefore vital to her 
security—to her existence as an independent Power. 

The United States to-day is rapidly becoming like Great 
Britain. She is, internationally speaking, an island, free from 
frontier menaces. The majority of her population is now 
urbanised and industrialised. Her prosperity, though not her 
security, is rapidly becoming dependent on foreign raw materials 
and foreign markets. The United States has no jealousy of the 
British Empire as such. But she has a vivid and bitter recollec- 
tion of the power of the British navy to interfere with her trade 
when Britain is at war. That interference was the occasion of 
the war of 1812. But for the folly of the Germans in invading 
Belgium and sinking the Lusitania it might well have produced 
a breach in the early years of the late war. As it was it caused 
President Wilson—almost a pacifist—to obtain authority from 
Congress in 1916 to build a tremendous navy of sixteen super- 
dreadnoughts, at a time when he was refusing ‘‘ preparedness ”’ on 
land, for the avowed purpose of making it impossible for Great 
Britain or any other Power to interfere—as he thought illegally— 
with American neutral trade whenever they were at war. 

This question, what is to happen to neutral trade in time of 
war? is the only question which really divides Great Britain and 
the United States to-day. It was never discussed at Washington 
in 1922, but it has been steadily moving to the forefront since. It 
was the underlying cause of the Geneva failure in 1927. And it 
springs to the eye from every line of the American reply to the 
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Anglo-French compromise a few weeks ago. How are you going 
to reach an agreement between two naval Powers who have 
accepted the broad principle of equality for their navies, but one 
of which says that complete control over certain vital trade 
routes, 7.e. round Africa and through the Mediterranean, to 
Australia and the Far East, is vital to its existence (which means 
complete command of the seas outside American waters), while 
the other says that it will never again acquiesce in any other 
Power having complete power to interfere in American overseas 
neutral trade when it is a belligerent, and demands a cruiser 
fleet large enough to protect that trade wherever it may be 
(which also means dominance in seas vital to British security) ? 

‘Here we clearly have the beginnings of a new balance of power 
system, a new struggle for the command of the seas, for superior 
armaments, naval bases, merchant marine and all the other 
elements of superiority at sea. And the situation is steadily 
getting not better but worse. 


VIII 


I have discussed this problem at some length because it is 
an extraordinarily good illustration of the general thesis I am 
trying to lay down about the outlawry of war. Here we have two 
great nations, speaking the same language, proud of the same 
type of civilisation, divided by no political dispute of any kind. 
Yet they are drifting towards estrangement and war. Why? 
Because they are both thinking about their position if and when 
war occurs. Strategic considerations are thrusting aside the 
manifest good-will of the two peoples and deflecting policy 
towards war, as they always do. 

Just look at the events of the last eighteen months. The 
Geneva Conference failed, not because the countries were not 
ready for agreement and a reduction of armaments, but because 
strategic necessities—i.e. what will happen in the event of war ?— 
could not be reconciled. No sooner had it failed than President 
Coolidge in the name of self-defence, and protesting that it was a 
menace to nobody, introduced the largest naval-building pro- 
gramme the world has ever seen in the time of profound peace— 
71 war vessels costing £150,000,000. American public opinion 
rose in rebellion against this surrender to admiralty opinion and 
reduced the programme to a fifth. Despite this, Mr. Hoover in 
the recent campaign is reported to have demanded that the most 
secure nation the world has ever seen should have a navy large 
enough to “ free her from the very fear of invasion ”—a sentence 
which is the very core of militarism. On our side, in the interests 
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of our security we arrive at the Anglo-French compromise. That 
compromise is based on the necessity of our having absolute 
security in home waters in a world at war. But itsterms are such 
as to make it look like a naval entente against the United States 
—and in fact it is something of the kind, though for defensive 
purposes only. The search for strategic security, therefore, has 
driven us into making an arrangement which was bound on the 
face of it to set Germany, Italy and the United States aflame with 
suspicion and to redouble instead of to reduce their own desire for 
more armaments for the sake of security. The logical end of 
strategic arguments of this kind is a lining up of the world into 
two armed camps, in which an alliance between the lesser naval 
Powers is the balance against a two- or three-Power navy by the 
United States, a new world war and the end of the British Empire. 
For if we were to force the Dominions to choose between a powerful 
United States, possessed of a two-power navy and standing for 
a white Canada and a white Australia, and Great Britain tied 
hand and foot in Europe and drifting to a new war, what would 
they do? 

Fortunately public opinion here detected what the experts had 
failed to see, and the compromise is dead. 


IX 


The moral is surely this. It is impossible to prevent suspicion, 
fear and competition in armaments so long as violence, that is, 
war, is regarded as an inevitable and a lawful method of settling 
international disputes. As inside the State so in the world as a 
whole, the only way of maintaining peace—that is, the settlement 
of disputes by reason and justice and not by force—is to outlaw 
violence altogether. In practice as in theory there is no half-way 
house. Either you outlaw war or war will master you, every time. 

The way forward, therefore, in Anglo-American relations is the 
Peace Pact. If the United States and the British Empire, with 
France, Italy and Japan, the other naval Powers, renounce war 
absolutely among themselves, agree to prevent its use as an 
instrument of national policy, and insist that every international 
question shall be settled by pacific means, they can in fact outlaw 
war, and the dangerous, and indeed insoluble, questions of 
security and neutral trade in the event of war, will sink into 
the background. Just as in Europe the way to peace is an 
Anglo-French-German combination to outlaw war and insist on 
recourse to the machinery of the League, so in the larger world 
outside the way forward is a combination of the naval Powers to 
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outlaw war and to insist on the adoption of pacific means in 
disputes of every kind. 

Naval power, and for that matter military power also, then 
becomes police power—the power which is used to prevent 
violence from accomplishing anything and so to compel recourse 
to pacific modes of settlement. It is the power, in fact, which will 
begin to make effective the demand made by our Chairman twice 
before the War—once in the Bosnian crisis of 1908 when he refused 
to recognise a settlement imposed on Europe by Austria alone, 
and once in July 1914 when he required that the Serbian crisis 
should be referred to a conference of the Powers, and not be dealt 
with unilaterally by Austria-Hungary and Germany, lest strategic 
considerations should sweep Europe into war—as they did within 
seven days. Ina Europe divided into two armed camps there was 
no effective sanction behind this demand that constitutional modes 
of settlement should prevail over the flaming sword—so the sword 
won. To-day, if the Peace Pact and the Covenant are made the 
real basis of their policy by the Great Powers, the police power 
behind the outlawry of war and pacific modes of settlement will 
be so strong that its use need no more involve military violence 
than does the warning of the domestic policeman. ~ 


X 


One word in conclusion. I believe that the absolute outlawry 
of war is the only road to peace: that is to say, that unless we 
succeed in making progress towards it we shall, in fact, in ten or 
fifteen years’ time, be once more plunged into world war—this 
time an air and chemical war. It is impossible for a world in 
which there is no constitution, in which war is accepted as lawful 
and inevitable, in which every nation tries to provide for its own 
security by armaments and alliances, to escape war. It is as 
impossible as it is for a mining camp in which there is no sheriff and 
no policeman, and every miner carries a gun, to escape shooting. 

The omens are divided. On the one side public opinion is 
clearly vehemently against war. It has shown its power in 
Great Britain, in the United States, in France and in Germany in 
recent years. The League of Nations functions, and functions 
successfully so far as Europe is concerned. The Peace Pact has 
been signed. On the other hand, armaments are the true 
barometer of the state of the world. Armaments to-day are 
growing, not diminishing. Italy is steadily expanding her 
military and naval power. Soviet Russia talks incessant war. 


China has called in Genera] Ludendorff’s assistant to train its 
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armies. France and the Little Entente are armed to the teeth. 
If they remain so armed it is only a question of time for Germany 
to begin to arm also—on the ground that the promise made to her 
at Paris in 1919 has been dishonoured. The expenditure on 
armaments in Great Britain is rising. It is, I believe, £6,000,000 
more than it was five years ago. The United States is rapidly 
increasing its navy, and we have just listened to an Armistice 
Day message from President Coolidge in which all the hoary 
fallacies about preparation for defence being the best preparation 
for peace are put forward in the name of righteousness. 

There is, therefore, in my judgment, no ground for unthinking 
optimism, for believing that everything is really going all right. 
It isn’t going all right; it will go all wrong until public opinion is 
awake, understands the real road to peace, and insists that it shall 
be taken. 

It can be made to go all right, I am convinced, if we make the 
outlawry of war the first article of our faith, if the Great Powers 
effectively agree that they will renounce war altogether and that 
every international dispute shall be settled by pacific means, for 
they are strong enough not only to renounce war but to prevent it, 
if they really agree to do so. But unless we do this we shall drift 
towards war. So long as we consider in the first place what will 
happen in the event of war, war will overtake us whether we wish 
it or no. 

Is this idea of the total outlawry of war so impossible of 
realisation as we sometimes think? I have given some reasons 
for believing that it is not, both in Europe and on the high seas. I 
want in conclusion to commend to your consideration one other 
reason. Look at the British Empire, or the British Common- 
wealth, as it has now been officially renamed. 

We pride ourselves that within that Commonwealth or Empire 
450,000,000 people, of every race and colour and civilisation, more 
divided from one another by language, religion and tradition than 
the 450,000,000 inhabitants of Europe, can live together in peace 
and settle the innumerable controversies which continually arise 
between them by peaceful means, and that everywhere within it 
individual liberty and progress towards democracy are assured. 
We have just ground for this pride. Yet the foundation of the 
British Empire is the absolute outlawry of war within it. Nowhere 
under the Union Jack can violence lawfully accomplish anything. 

Is it wholly incredible that what has been done for a quarter 
of the earth can be done for the whole? It is at any rate an ideal 
for whose realisation both idealists and practical men and women 
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The following is a summarised record of the discussion following the 
above address : 


Mr. J. A. SPENDER : I feel that there is ground for optimism in one 
respect. For though the proceedings of Governments lend themselves 
to the somewhat destructive analysis to which Mr. Philip Kerr has 
submitted them, there has all the time been a healthy movement of 
public opinion in most countries in the opposite direction. I was in 
Washington at the beginning of the year when the inflated American 
Naval Programme was presented, and I do not think anything could 
have been more impressive than the silent roll-up of American opinion 
in protest. I do not want to enter into what has happened this year 
in a controversial spirit, but reciprocally on our side there has been a 
movement of opinion in the same direction. We have seen the British 
public and the British Press as nearly unanimous as I can remember in 
my lifetime against proceedings which they thought hostile to good 
relations with the United States. When we see in nine months 
American opinion and British opinion moving in the same way, I cannot 
help thinking that it must eventually prevail with the two Governments. 
The Governments have been far too much in the hands of experts, who 
quite naturally, as Mr. Kerr has told us, must take the specialist and 
professional view. If you present Admirals with a problem which is 
incapable of solution, the problem of finding something called parity in 
global tonnage between ships of entirely different capacities, and 
intended for wholly different purposes, you must not blame them if they 
tell you they cannot solve it, and a conference on those terms breaks 
down. All conferences on those terms would break down. No con- 
ference, unless it has behind it the force of Governments speaking on 
behalf of public opinion, and taking a higher view than that of merely 
strategic security, can possibly succeed. There are foolish men in all — 
countries; and some wise men are foolish at times. When I was in 
America, Mr. Edison solemnly announced that he was going to dedicate 
the remaining years of his life to discovering vegetables and plants of 
various kinds which could, in an emergency, bea substitute for rubber. 
He was doing that, he said, not because he thought there was any 
commercial value in this substitute, but because he foresaw a time 
fifteen years hence when the United States would be assailed and 
blockaded by a European combination which he saw growing up against 
it. That is a suspicion which is very easily kindled among sections 
of the American public, and when you hear great business and scientific 
men giving their sign-manual to it, you must be careful. Our Foreign 
Offices need a certain amount of imagination on both sides if they are 
to avoid the things which give rise to these suspicions. Public opinion 
is moving all the time, and moving, I believe, to a real conviction that 
the making of war is “ war guilt.” I do not know that we sufficiently 
appreciate what a new phase that is in world history, and what may be 
hoped from it, if statesmen know how to use it. 
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Mr. J. K. Rooker: I would like to ask the lecturer how he 
intends to render effective the ‘“ outlawry” of war. Unless I am 
wrong, he has apparently in mind a police force run by a combination 
of Great Powers. If that is so, I would like to join issue with him. If 
you attempt to enforce peace by a group of big Powers, you may enforce 
peace for a limited period of time, but you will not create an inter- 
national peace mind. You will repeat what was known as the Pax 
Romana. You will repeat what, in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, Mr. H. G. Wells called the Pax Britannica, but I do not think 
that you will do more than that. There are, moreover, many objec- 
tions to an international police force considered from the angle as to 
whether it is a feasible proposition. The League of Nations attempted 
to solve the difficulty by economic sanctions; but there are grave 
objections to that proposal. If you applied economic sanctions you 
would immediately upset the equilibrium of world markets; it is a 
double-edged sword. I believe that the movement towards peace is a 
slower, more arduous and more painful process. In the last analysis 
it is education. You have to create the peace mind. You have to 
educate public opinion, then disarmament and arbitration will follow. 
But first the mental readjustment must take place. We should con- 
sider it a joke if, for example, Manchester said that its liberties as a 
municipality had been attacked, and threatened to defend them by 
force of arms. Precisely the same mental reaction should take place 
if one nation threatened to go to war against another. It is not by 
enforcing peace through a group of Powers whom the lecturer has 
described as ‘‘ armed to the teeth” that the international ‘‘ peace 
mind ” will be born and nourished. If the “ outlawry ” of war is to 
be a reality, then it seems to me that: the force we shall have to rely 
upon will be moral force, slowly gathering strength as the spirit of 
internationalism penetrates public opinion. 


COMMANDER KinG HALL: I remember once in a German play 
hearing a character say: ‘“‘ Wash me, but for goodness’ sake do not 
make me wet.” The question is, who is going to take his clothes off 
first? We are all agreed that it is desirable to go through the bath; 
but naturally nobody likes to stand without much on if everyone else 
is clothed. For that reason I agree with the last speaker in preference 
to the remarks of the lecturer, who, if I understood him correctly, is 
looking forward to a kind of peace maintained by an international police 
force. I think the whole matter is bound to move very slowly, and can 
only be founded on public opinion. 


Mr. CHARLES Buxton: I had not intended to take part in the 
discussion because I so entirely agree with what Mr. Philip Kerr has 
said. But the last two speeches have inclined me to say something for 
this reason. While I quite agree, as we all agree, that this process of 
education is vital and fundamental, yet I feel it is a pity that the dis- 
cussion should take that line at this early stage in a meeting of this 
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kind. After all, we are all agreed on that fundamentally, Mr. Philip 
Kerr, I am sure, is agreed on that; but he has got to much closer grips 
with the problem than that. I would suggest if possible that we should 
get on to the lines that Mr. Philip Kerr has laid down. His speech was 
very provocative, and extraordinarily interesting. He laid down 
certain propositions in a quiet, sober way ; but each of those propositions 
was a pronouncement of opinion on highly controversial questions, 
questions of burning practical interest. For instance, when he told us, 
as the result of his whole view of the international situation, that the 
Kellogg Pact was the right way at this particular moment of approach- 
ing peace, he was taking one side in a very great controversy. A great 
number of people do not think so. I have no doubt that a great 
number of people in this room do not think so. I do think so; and 
therefore I think his pronouncement on that point, based on the 
practical knowledge he has behind him, is of immense importance. 
One would like the discussion concentrated on a matter like that. 
When he says that he thinks this principle of the “ outlawry of war,” 
which suddenly has come before the world, is in his opinion the essential 
thing to say at this particular moment, it is extraordinarily interesting 
that he should say so. He has told us that the Kellogg Pact is a thing 
of immense significance, instead of being a mere gesture, a mere pious 
aspiration, as I venture to think the majority of practical politicians 
regard it. Though I feel that he is right, I should like to see him 
pressed further about it. I can imagine the criticism, and I should like 
to hear the criticism put forward. It is all very well to talk about the 
“ outlawry of war,” and to say, as Mr. Philip Kerr says, that-if only we 
do genuinely outlaw war, and pronounce, as the Americans suggest, 
that it is no longer a legal thing, that it is not recognised, then every- 
thing will be all right; but the question remains, what do we mean by 
“ outlawing war,” by saying that war is “ no longer legal”? Is that 
anything more than a form of words? That is what I want to know, © 
I think it is; but I can imagine it being argued that it is merely a form 
of words. The whole point is, how far is the thing real? If it is only 
a form of words it is no use at all. Even if you got all the international 
lawyers in the world solemnly to pronounce that war was no longer legal 
in the eyes of International Law, you would be no further on if that was 
not what the nations, the Governments, the Foreign Ministers, and most 
of all the Admiralties, would act upon. 

Then Mr. Kerr rather suggested that the charge he would make 
against France was that France wanted an Entente with us, but with a 
hostile point against Germany. On the other hand, the charge against 
Britain, which he put very delicately indeed, was that of sometimes 
being a little bit bungling in her methods; highly well intentioned, and 
intending to do nothing except to solve the problem as to global or 
non-global tonnage, and in effect doing something which they had not 
quite intended, but doing it “ in perfect innocence, Madam,” as Sterne 
said of his improprieties. I would like to see him challenged on that, 
as I am not quite certain whether that is the right view. 
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Mrs. SwWANWICK: I want to ask Mr. Kerr to develop a little 
the question of what is war. We have renounced war “ as an instru- 
ment of national policy ”’; but the Americans, the French and we have 
all said that we do not mean to renounce the right of self-defence. 
Mr. Kellogg has said (and we have agreed) that every State must be the 
judge of whether it is defending itself or not. As I have not in my life 
ever known of any war which was not justified by its own Government 
as being a war of self-defence, I should like to ask Mr. Kerr to give us 
his definition of war. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED said that he was in the happy position of 
agreeing with nobody. He did not like the phrase “ the Outlawry of 
War.” It tended to make them feel that war could be outlawed before 
there was the provision of some legislative authority to outlaw it, or 
the provision of some tribunal to pass sentence and of some police force 
to carry out the sentence. He saw neither the legislative authority, 
nor the tribunal, nor the police force. He thought Mr. Coolidge, who 
was really responsible for the Kellogg Pact, had another idea in view. 
It was true that the movement in the United States, associated with the 
name of Mr. Morrison, for the Outlawry of War provided part of the 
impetus that led to the so-called Kellogg-Briand Pact. But Mr. 
Coolidge seems to have felt that this movement was going too far and 
was running beyond public opinion in the United States. He was 
looking for a constitutional means of making it probable that the 
American people would not aid a Covenant-breaking State, or an 
aggressor, in case the members of the League would have to apply the 
sanctions of the League Covenant to it. He was looking for a way of 
getting out of the difficulty arising from the prospective neutrality of 
America in a conflict between members of the League and a Covenant- 
breaking State. He (Mr. Wickham Steed) had some reason to think 
that, when the so-called Kellogg Pact was proposed, Mr. Coolidge 
thought it would be the constitutional way out. Naturally the 
constitutional way out would not be complete until and unless the 
Kellogg Pact was ratified by the United States Senate and by the other 
signatories. That is the next stage towards which public opinion 
should be directed. There was a distinct advantage in avoiding 
phrases like “‘ the Outlawry of War.” They gave the impression that 
something could be done by a general gesture or a general enunciation 
of principles; whereas what one had to do was to proceed from the 
concrete to the general, and not from the general to the concrete. The 
American movement was directed towards a definite end, and that 
definite end might be, and he thought was, within sight of attainment. 

Then there was the view, which Mr. Philip Kerr had so admirably 
pointed out, of approaching the question from the angle of strategic 
safety in case of war. That was the real centre of the question. As 
long as experts handled it from that angle the experts would certainly 
think in terms of war, as they were bound to do; and one ought not to 
criticise them for so thinking. It was their professional duty to do so. 
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But neither ought public opinion to allow any expert to take charge of 
general public interests in the judgment of which the expert was not 
expert. That was the work of statesmen, politicians, and public- 
spirited men generally. 

They had reached the point at which fifteen nations had signed a 
treaty for renunciation of war not only as an instrument of national 
policy, but had abjured it as a means of settling disputes between 
themselves. Mr. Kellogg, in his Armistice Day speech, said that 
fifty-eight nations had signified their readiness to adhere to it. If he 
might digress for a moment he would suggest that the idea that 
Germany, Great Britain and France should alone agree to police Europe 
or to promise to use their forces in preventing war in Europe was too 
restrictive. The Locarno Powers as a whole were invited to adhere to 
the Kellogg Pact and to sign it. Apart from the original signatories, 
one would find many other States which would wish to come in and be 
among the police. And he did not think the influence of three Powers 
would be sufficient to meet the position. Fifteen nations had re- 
nounced war. Among these fifteen nations were the five principal 
naval Powers of the world, Great Britain, the United States, Japan, 
Italy and France. Either they had signed a Pact to which they did 
not attach the slightest importance and, in that case, the sooner it 
vanished into thin smoke the better, or they had signed a Pact which 
they meant to maintain. If they could look upon Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
as an authorised exponent of a considerable section of public opinion 
in this country, he had declared that they meant to maintain it. Mr. 
Baldwin believed the public did not yet understand the import of it, 
but he had said that if they could only get themselves into the spirit 
of it, disarmament would take on a totally new aspect. There he 
(the speaker) profoundly agreed with Mr. Baldwin. The real naval 
question was no longer going to be settled by experts. The real 
question, one he would like to see raised in any reply that England or 
France might make to the United States, was, what is the future 
purpose and meaning of sea power? Was it to maintain command of 
the seas? Ifso, against whom, seeing that no naval Power, according 
to the Pact, intends to fight? If there was to be no war between those 
Powers, could sea power be more than policing the high seas for the 
suppression of piracy and the maintenance of territorial rights in 
territorial waters, such as fishing rights, the prevention of smuggling, 
and so on, or the suppression and abolishing of the slave trade, and, as 
regards the members of the League, of making sufficient provision for 
the eventual eniorcement of the decisions of the Council under the 
Covenant? He would like to see that question asked of the United 
States in such a way that would raise no suspicion in their minds that 
it was a new dodge to avoid parity. He thought that any question put 
to the United States should at once concede the full principle of parity, 
and then should ask what, in American opinion, was the meaning of sea 
power in the future. If they could get to that point, then Mr. Baldwin 
would be tight and the whole disarmamemt problem, naval and 
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military, would appear in a new light. He was convinced that the pace 
of progress towards the serious organisation of peace would depend on 
the extent to which public opinion was convinced that peace and not 
war was the major probability of the future. It was the difference 
between the negative idea of preventing war and the positive idea of 
beginning to organise peace that would make the whole difference 
between getting peace or being beaten by war in the long run. 


VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON (the Chairman) : * I have one or two 
comments to make on the discussion, but the comments that I shall 
make will be quite disjointed. Iam not going to attempt to deal in any 
comprehensive way with the large issues which have been raised, but 
there are one or two points which occur to me. 

Mr. Philip Kerr alluded to French policy. If you are going to 
consider French policy you must first of all grasp what I believe 
is the motive of French policy, which is fear of the future. They have 
a population half the number of Germany’s. They are armed at the 
moment and Germany is disarmed. If you see the French making 
alliances as they did immediately after the Armistice, if you see them 
showing a tendency to get support for France which is not shared by 
other Powers, believe me the motive is not any malignity, but it is fear 
of the future. To say that is not to defend that sort of policy. Fear 
is the worst of all counsellors. It continually leads to the very results 
which it is trying to avoid. But if you wish for close co-operation, 
continued co-operation between Britain and France, as I think there 
ought to be, in the policy of Locarno, that is to say, not in an exclusive 
policy, but one which takes Germany especially along with it, bear in 
mind always that at every stage you have to do what you can to over- 
come the French sense of fear and to impress upon them that real 
security is to be found, not in the system of things which existed before 
the War, but in a policy that we are ready to pursue with her, namely, 
the policy of Locarno in letter and spirit and all its developments. 

I would say a word about the Anglo-French compromise and the 
way in which we ought to handle it now. If any of you have read the 
remarks which I made last week you will realise that I hold no brief 
for the Anglo-French compromise. I criticised it while it was alive. 
If it were still alive I should continue to criticise it in the strongest 
possible terms. But the Government made a very clean breast of it 
last week. On the 13th August Lord Cushendun had said, in face of all 
the suspicions which were entertained in the world about the com- 
promise, that its only motive and purpose was to lead to a general 
agreement for the limitation of navies. Well, the document was not 
published at the time. Lord Cushendun’s statement, although very 
explicit, that if the compromise did not lead to general agreement it 
would fall to the ground, was not accepted by the world at large and did 
not produce a very complete impression in this country. But since 
then it has been shown that the compromise would not lead to a general 

* The record of Lord Grey’s remarks has not been revised. 
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agreement, and the Government have said (and Lord Cushendun’s 
speech was very clear on the point) that in these circumstances it is 
completely at an end. What we ought to do now is to point out that, 
however mistaken the actual procedure was and the provisions of the 
Anglo-French Naval Compromise were, yet the way in which the 
Government have handled the end of it shows that they were acting in 
good faith throughout. They did not intend to do anything but to 
lead to a general agreement. Having found that it would not do that, 
they have proved their good faith by declaring it at an end. We 
should now try to do all we can to get rid of the mischief. I would like 
the foreign governments to realise that whatever may have been the 
mistakes, as far as the motive and the purpose of the compromise were 
concerned, they need not have had suspicions about it. Those sus- 
picions, now that the whole thing has been cleared up, were founded on 
a misunderstanding and a misapprehension of its motive and purpose, 
and they should now be prepared to join in and advance towards 
general agreement. c 

I have one other point to deal with, which is this. Security and 
armaments are a vicious circle. Nations build up armaments in order 
to make themselves secure. That leads to counter-armaments, and 
counter-armaments lead to an increase in the sense of insecurity. 
That is a vicious circle. People do not feel secure without armaments, 
and when they make the armaments they feel still more insecure than 
they did before. In my belief you have to create an atmosphere in 
which armaments will tend to diminish, and that can only be done by 
creating a sense of security. If the nations began to feel that war is 
improbable, if they began to feel that there is security against it, then 
you will find that the competition in armaments will dwindle. But 
security is the thing to be aimed at, and the limitation of armaments 
will then proceed much more smoothly. We have travelled a long way 
towards creating a sense of security. We have both the League of 
Nations and the Covenant. I need not develop that. Then there has 
come the United States Pact for the Renunciation of War. Sometimes 
things which were thought disastrous turn out to have good conse- 
quences. I believe the United States coming with this Pact now is 
doing more for the peace of the world than it would have done if it had 
entered the League of Nations at the beginning. When all the members 
of the League of Nations have signed the United States Pact you will 
have created two barriers against war instead of one. A nation which 
goes to war will break the Covenant of the League and will break the 
Pact for the Renunciation of War, two formidable things. Mr. Philip 
Kerr referred to the Conference which we proposed in the week before 
the War in 1914, which was refused. At that time nobody could say 
that there was any obligation on Germany or Austria to accept the 
Conference. We could not say, ‘‘ You have broken faith; you have 
broken a Treaty.” There was no obligation on them at all. Look at 
the difference now if you had that sort of situation again. A nation 
would have to break two things, the Covenant of the League and the 
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United States Pact, assuming that the Pact had gone that far. The 
Covenant of the League is growing in prestige every year as the League 
of Nations grows in prestige, and surely we are getting pretty near to 
the point when each nation will see that if it breaks those two things 
there will be a shock of indignation throughout the public opinion of the 
world. It all depends upon public opinion. What is the real striking 
thing about the Pact for the Renunciation of War? It is not its words. 
It is the way it was received by public opinion. It was received as if it 
was an expression and outcome of the desire of public opinion to see 
some barrier against war, and an intention that these arrangements 
should be made as living things. In that way I think we have made a 
real advance towards security. 


Mr. Puivip KERR, in reply, said that in the first place he would like 
to make it clear that he was not proposing anything in the nature of 
an international police force. Nor was his suggestion that the three 
big Powers in Europe, France, Great Britain and Germany, or the 
United States, ourselves and the other naval Powers elsewhere, should 
constitute themselves the bosses of the world. His proposal was rather 
different. The only danger of a world war was when the big Powers 
disagreed. If the big Powers quarrelled, none of the little Powers 
could stop a world war. Therefore, if a foundation was to be laid for a 
stable peace, or for the prevention of war, it was necessary to find a 
basis of agreement between the big nations. What he suggested was 
not that the three main European Powers should constitute themselves 
into a new Holy Alliance, but that they should absolutely renounce war 
among themselves and agree to use the Covenant of the League as the 
means of dealing with all European difficulties. If the three great 
Powers, France, Germany and Great Britain, were really agreed, no 
Power in Europe, not even our autocratic friend Mussolini in Italy, or 
some of our rather explosive friends in the Balkans, could plunge the 
whole of Europe back into war. There might be a local conflagration 
somewhere; but if the big Powers were agreed they could manage it, 
and eventually get it settled by pacific means, through the machinery 
of the Covenant, by discussion, by reason and justice. The real danger 
in the Anglo-French compromise has been that it had endangered 
progress to this goal. It almost drove Germany into saying that the 
only way in which she could get equality and freedom was by increasing 
her armaments. If that happened, everything would be settled by a 
struggle of force between various groups, exactly as before the War. 
If they allowed the division of Europe in this way to happen, they were 
done. They had to keep France and Germany and ourselves working 
together, and working through the League, not to boss the world, but 
to insist that disputes should be settled through the League procedure, 
and not by ultimatums between the great Powers, or ultimatums in the 
Balkans—ultimatums which would gradually and inevitably end in war. 

He entirely agreed with what Lord Grey said about France. The 
basis of the French policy was still fear. People ought not to forget 
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that the diplomacy in Europe was still dominated by the fact that 
psychologically France was a defeated nation, and Germany victorious ; 
that is to say, that France and Germany knew that if England and 
the United States had stood aside, Germany would have won the war. 
That fact lay at the root of present-day difficulties, for it meant that 
France, in her fear of Germany, only felt secure so long as Germany 
was kept militarily subordinate. But in the long run that policy led 
to disaster. That was what Great Britain had to be so careful about. 
She ought to insist that she would stand by France only in so far as 
France would co-operate with Germany. 

Mr. Buxton had asked what was the real meaning of the term 
“outlawry of war.” The idea of outlawry was extraordinarily 
difficult for people in Europe to grasp. Originally he had pooh- 
poohed the idea, like most Englishmen, for the term “‘ outlawry of war ”’ 
was strictly speaking a solecism. One cannot outlaw war. One can 
enly substitute the reign of law for anarchy, and outlaw people or 
nations which defy the law. On the other hand, the idea of outlawry 
was an idea very like democracy. If one read the discussions in Europe 
about democracy a century or so ago, one read that most people thought 
it was preposterous to think that the people could govern themselves. 
How could the people know everything about the varied and detailed 
problems which confronted Governments? Government was clearly 
an affair for experts. The idea that multitudes of voters could run 
things, when not one single voter could really understand the problems 
which confronted Governments, seemed to that generation to be 
absurd. Yet there was not a single person in the room who did 
not recognise that democracy was a better form of government than 
autocracy; that it liberated initiative and intelligence and controlled 
Governments better than any system yet devised. The idea of out- 
lawry was an idea of very much the same kind. The conviction that 
nations were sovereign States and that war was inevitable was so 
engrained that it was difficult for people to realise how preposterous the 
idea was that they should allow violence as the normal method of 
settling disputes in the community of nations. Everyone was agreed 
that if violence were allowed to run riot in England, France or Germany, 
civilisation would end. The whole attitude about the General Strike 
was founded on that view. 

Yet it was precisely the opposite view which was regarded as 
inevitable and natural when people thought of the community of 
nations. International law did not deny that any nation in the world 
could go to war on its own, and could legally interfere with neutral 
trade on the sea. But if war were outlawed, the whole problem of 
belligerent rights was immediately transformed. If the use of war was 
no longer the right of sovereign nations, just as the use of violence was 
no longer the right of anybody in that room, how could a nation acquire 
belligerent rights against neutrals simply by going to war? One could 
not acquire belligerent rights against neutrals in England by hitting 
another fellow on the nose. The only right one acquired by doing that 
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was the right to spend some time in prison. The outlawry of war was 
based on the view that the world was a single community, and that one 
could not makeany progress towards peace withinit until one de-legalised 
altogether the right to use violence as a method of settling disputes. That 
was the basic idea, and themore one studied it, and the more one followed 
out its consequences, the more patently true did the idea become. It 
was one of those ideas, like democracy, which somehow or other got 
born in the public opinion of the world before it got born in the expert 
mind. The history of the world showed that the really creative ideas 
were invented or discovered by individuals and accepted first by the 
common people; and then gradually prevailed among educated people 
—who alone could carry them into effect. The outlawry of war was 
an idea of this kind. The popular mind grasped easily the obvious 
good sense that the use of violence internationally was as wrong and as 
absurd as it was already recognised to be inside the community. When 
the educated classes also saw it, then that public opinion to which so 
many people had referred would begin to concentrate on what would 
effectively prevent war, instead of following other roads, like dis- 
armament, which by itself would not end war. One got to the root of 
the problem of the prevention of war when public opinion said, ‘‘ We 
will not have things settled by fighting.” That was what they all said 
inside the community; and they had got to say it internationally. 
When people really said that, they would begin to find the machinery 
and structure of the world beginning to change. Where it would lead 
to nobody could tell, any more than anybody could tell where de- 
mocracy was going to lead to. That was why he thought the idea was 
so significant, and why he would like to see all those who were working 
for peace through the League adopt it as part of their creed. 

Mrs. Swanwick had asked what was war. This was the difference 
between war and the use of force for police purposes. War was the use 
of force as an instrument of national policy. Police force was the use 
of force to prevent violence from accomplishing national policy. What 
the State said to the individual was: ‘‘ You may not use violence to 
accomplish anything under the Union Jack. If you do, you go to 
prison.” It did not say that the individual could not defend himself 
if attacked, nor did it say that the use of force was abolished altogether. 
If a burglar entered the house, one was entitled to throw him out with 
violence; but one was not entitled to punish him, nor to go to his house 
and loot it in order to compensate oneself for the damage he had done. 
These latter questions were for the law courts to decide. The essence 
of outlawry of war was that if a nation was attacked it had the right to 
repel aggression, but not to extract damages, impose punishment or 
settle the dispute by its own action. Ithad to take these questions for 
settlement by some pacific method by which reason and justice would 
give the verdict—to what one might call! constitutional methods. The 
most difficult aspect of outlawry was to find the pacific means by which 
respect for pacific solutions could be ensured. But the difference 
between war and the use of force for police purposes was clear. 
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It was absurd to say that there was no use of force inside a civilised 
community. The State daily made the most ruthless and unlimited 
use of force. That did not mean to say that law rested on force. It 
did not. Law rested on the fact that the overwhelming majority of 
people willingly obeyed it and willingly supported it. But in practice 
there was always a minority, criminal and otherwise, which if it was 
given the chance would begin to disregard the law. Everybody knew 
if the people began to disregard the law, such disregard spread very 
rapidly, law began to disappear and chaos ensued. Hence the need 
of the policeman—to deal with the lawless minority. 

No doubt the process of establishing an equivalent system in the 
civilised world as a whole was going to take a very long time. But if 
England, France and Germany in Europe and the United States and the 
other naval Powers in the world began to work on that principle they 
could prevent war here and now, because if they renounced war 
among themselves they could prevent it elsewhere without the actual 
use of violence exactly as the policeman does. . 

The only other question asked was as to the genesis of the Anglo- 
French compromise. He agreed with what Lord Grey said. It was 
very important to reassure their foreign friends that, in so far as England 
had committed an indiscretion, she had abandoned it. But there wasa 
little more in it than that. The reason why England agreed so easily 
to the Anglo-French compromise was that she was unduly influenced by 
the strategic conception of security. The compromise was not directed 
against anybody else, but its basis was that it provided for the strategic 
security of Great Britain and France. But there was no way to the 
permanent peace of the world if every nation tried to provide for its 
own strategic security. On the contrary, that road led straight to 
competition ending in war. Hence the necessity for attacking the 
institution of war itself. As long as one said it was lawful to use war 
as a method one could not help being influenced by strategic con- 
siderations, and as long as one was influenced by strategic considera- 
tions, international problems could not be settled justly nor was 
lasting peace possible. Supposing a naval Power sought to acquire 
territory on which to deposit its surplus population on one of the 
British trade routes, what chance was there of British public opinion 
saying dispassionately, “‘ Yes, you require the territory for your 
surplus population. Here is territory on which you can also build a 
naval base ’’? Until nations made up their minds that they were not 
going to settle their disputes by war, but by pacific process, they would 
not be able to keep the strategic considerations which deflect policy 
towards war from controlling their policy and leading them irresistibly 
towards war. That was why it was worth giving thought to this idea 
of the Outlawry of War, misnomer or solecism though it was. It was 
the idea which contained within it the root of the whole matter. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE INDIAN STATES 
Paper read on November 8th, 1928 


By Major-GENERAL H.H. THE MAHARAJAH OF PATIALA, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., G.C.V.0O., G.B.E. 


Str WALTER LAWRENCE, Bart., G.C.V.O., G.C.LE., C.B., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, SIR WALTER LAWRENCE, Bart., G.C.V.O., G.C.LE., 
C.B., in introducing His Highness, said: It is a good thing for 
India and for England that the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs should encourage the consideration of the very difficult problems 
which will ere long demand the attention of a perplexed Parliament. 
England should remember that the place and rank of our nation and 
our Empire in the international system depend to a large extent on the 
form which the British connection with India will take. It is good, 
too, for England and for India that we should have the opportunity 
of listening to men like the Maharajah of Patiala, who will address 
you to-night. He speaks with experience, with great knowledge and, 
above all, he speaks with moderation and fairness. It is quite im- 
possible for anyone to form any useful opinion as to the right direction 
for British India unless he understands the position of the Indian 
States. Many hold that the clue to the maze through which Sir John 
Simon and his Commission are now groping their difficult way is to be 
found in the Indian States. Some, indeed, hold that the best and most 
suitable form of government for British India may eventually be found 
in some system resembling those which are working most successfully 
and most naturally in the States of India. Sir John Simon and his 
Commission are listening to the theories and formulas and dreams of 
men who have never governed, men who have taken their ideas from 
Western models, and who speak in terms which are foreign and alien 
to the millions who live in the varied countries which make up India. 

The Maharajah of Patiala, like many other of the ruling Princes of 
India, has governed, governed well and successfully. His Highness is 
typical of the great Princes of India. They are near their people; 
know their people; and are very responsive to the public opinion of 
their subjects. Most of you know what the House of Patiala did for 
us in the grim days of the Mutiny. Then, as now, the Maharajah of 
Patiala was the Warden of the Marches of Hindustan. And it may 
interest you to know that on all the great routes in India which count ; 
on all the great roads along which in the days before the Pax Britan- 
nica the warring nations of India moved, there are other Wardens of 
the Marches, ruling Princes, like His Highness the Maharajah of 
Patiala. They are the goalkeepers in the great Indian game, and much 
depends upon them. 
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H.H. THE MAHARAJAH OF PaTIALA : I have spoken and written 
so much within the last few months, in my endeavour to acquaint 
people in England with the topic which forms the subject of my 
address, that I fear much of what I shall say will not be new to 
you. But in addressing the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, I feel that I am privileged to speak to an audience which 
is already to some extent familiar with the general outline of this 
problem. I think, therefore, that it will hardly be necessary for 
me to do more than to recall to your minds certain elementary 
facts, which must be carefully remembered if the present diffi- 
culties and the present attitude of the Indian States are to be 
justly appreciated. 

May I assume that every member of my audience realises 
that the territory administered by Great Britain in India amounts 
to little more than half the area of that-country? The rest of 
India, in area 800,000 square miles, inhabited by close upon 
eighty million people, is not British territory. The King’s Writ 
does not run there; the inhabitants are not British subjects. 
This is the territory of the Indian States. But although it con- 
stitutes so large a proportion of India, its importance in the 
political and economic structure of the country is even greater 
than its area might indicate. It does not lie in one compact, 
self-contained mass, but is scattered in a variety of great blocks 
up and down the whole continent. In consequence, all the main 
arterial roads and railways, from east to west and from south to 
north, to say nothing of the feeder roads and feeder lines, pass 
alternately through State territory and British territory. But 
generally speaking, since the States constitute, as it were, the 
spine of the Indian Peninsula, it is actually possible as the crow 
flies to go from Cape Comorin to the northern boundaries of 
Kashmir, and from Calcutta to the most western boundary of 
Baluchistan without passing through more than a few hundred 
miles, out of several thousands, of British territory. 

Having assumed that you have got more or less clearly in your 
minds the large area and, by implication, the great territorial 
importance, of the Indian States, I am going to make an even 
larger assumption. I am going to assume that you have a general 
idea of how the map of India came to assume this shape. Unless 
you know this, it will be as difficult for you to appreciate the 
problem which I am going to put before you, as if you were 
unfamiliar with the size and importance of States territory. But 
in speaking to the Royal Institute of International Affairs, I feel 
sure that it will be unnecessary for me to do more than clear up 
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a very few points connected with the rise of British power in 
India, upon which I believe rather common misconceptions exist. 

I want first of all to deal with the rather common mistake, 
which I believe is held in many quarters, that the States owe their 
existence to the British power. Out of some 450 States, big and 
small, which are enumerated in the official list published by the 
Government of India, the vast majority were in existence before 
the British flag was ever seen on the shores of India. With 
comparatively few exceptions, the Indian States have for many 
centuries played their part in the politics of India, acknowledging 
the supremacy of the Empire of Delhi when that Empire was 
strong, but reasserting even their external independence when 
that Empire was weak. The Turkman, the Tughlak, the Pathan 
and the Moghul, all in turn exercised Imperial sway over India ; 
but while they exacted the acknowledgment of their supremacy, 
claimed and sometimes enforced tribute, and suppressed assertions 
of independence, they did not interfere with the internal adminis- 
' tration of the States. In case of anticipated trouble, and par- 
ticularly when they scented a combination against the Imperial 
authority, they would drastically punish disloyalty or refusal to 
acknowledge the Imperial authority. Further, in times when the 
Delhi Empire underwent an urge to extension, it would 
occasionally bring once more under Imperial sway States which 
had taken advantage of the period of weakness to assert their 
independence. On such occasions as these, as in the times of 
Akbar and Aurangzeb, the Delhi Emperors would occasionally 
displace a dynasty and annex an entire kingdom to the Empire. 
But these circumstances were very exceptional, and broadly 
speaking the general idea animating the Imperial authority at 
Delhi, throughout the course of the last thousand years, has been 
to exercise paramountcy over a collection of subordinate king- 
doms. The subordinate kingdoms were expected to co-operate 
with the Imperial arms; their rulers were occasionally invested 
with Imperial authority for the government not of their own 
territory, but of adjacent Imperial positions. It is unquestion- 
able that it was no part of Imperial policy in India throughout 
historic times to build up a vast centralised Empire, with a single 
Imperial Executive. The local kingdoms were preserved and 
utilised, and the support which they gave to the Imperial authority 
was highly valued. It is, however, interesting to notice that this 
same traditional Imperial policy also animated the later Empires 
like the Maratha Confederacy. It has frequently been asserted 
that had it not been for British supremacy in India, the Marathas 
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would have destroyed every other Indian State. Such a view is 
not only contrary to the lessons of Indian history, but is actually 
at variance with recorded facts. The Marathas at the climax of 
their power exercised, it is true, an overlordship of a somewhat 
oppressive type over those kingdoms which did not submit, but 
had to be compelled by force of arms to acknowledge their 
supremacy. But these kingdoms were not destroyed, and there 
was never any question either of destroying them or of replacing 
the ancient dynasties. The anxiety with which some of the 
ancient Rajput kingdoms, which suffered severely from Maratha 
sway, sought alliance with and protection from the British, did 
not arise from any fear of being annexed or abolished, but simply 
because they hoped to exchange a heavy tribute for a light one. 
Indeed it was probably this realisation of the comparative merits 
of a British and of a Maratha Empire which finally turned the 
scales in favour of the British. For if the Indian States at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century had not come to the con- 
clusion that British supremacy was preferable to Maratha 
supremacy the verdict of history might perhaps have been 
different. In histories we read much of the exploits of British 
admirals in Indian waters, and of British commanders in Indian 
campaigns. But do we always realise that the great majority 
of the troops which followed those same British commanders were 
paid for, and in many cases supplied, by the Indian allies of the 
East India Company? In actual fact it is impossible to under- 
stand the rise of British power in India without an understanding 
of that loose tributary system of Empire which has for so long 
determined the conditions of every Imperial power. At the time 
when the British became a serious factor in Indian politics the 
system had reached one of its recurrent periods of decline. No 
one who could avoid it—and most of them could avoid it—paid 
any tribute to the shadowy Empire of Delhi. And although the 
Company’s position in Bengal depended theoretically upon an 
Imperial grant, Warren Hastings himself formally repudiated 
tribute in the year 1773, and set the East India Company, like 
any other powerful Indian State of the day, upon its own feet as an 
independent entity. It was the same statesman who laid the 
foundations for the expansion of British power by entering 
into a series of alliances with neighbouring Indian States. In a 
letter to Alexander Elliot in 1777 he thus gives his views on the 
matter : 

“You are already well acquainted with the general system 
which I wish to be empowered to establish in India, namely, to 
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extend the influence of the British nation to every part of India 
not too remote from their possessions, without enlarging the circle 
of their defence or involving them in hazardous or indefinite 
engagements, and to accept the allegiance of such of our neigh- 
bours as shall sue to be enlisted among the friends and allies of 
the King of Great Britain. The late Nawab Shuja-ud-Daula (of 
Oudh), who wanted neither pride nor understanding, would have 
thought it an honour to be called the Vizier of the King of England, 
and offered at one time to coin siccas in His Majesty’s name. . . . 
On this footing I would replace the Subaship of Oudh. On this 
footing I would establish an alliance with Berar (Hyderabad). 
These countries are of more importance to us than any other, from 
their contiguity to ours, and therefore it is of consequence to settle 
their connection with us before that of any other. But the system 
might be rendered more extensive by time, and the observance of 
a steady principle of conduct and an invariable attachment to 
formal agreements.” 

Warren Hastings was following a strictly Indian tradition, 
first in his repudiation of tribute to an Empire too weak to 
enforce it, and secondly in his endeavour to build up a com- 
bination of friends and allies to buttress his position against 
possible rivals. From the year 1773, when he repudiated tribute, 
and when your English Parliament began for the first time to 
legislate for the British possessions in India, the Company ceased 
to have, even in theory, any connection with the moribund 
Moghul Empire. It entered into relations with the other Powers 
of India. It concluded alliances; it contracted engagements 
without reference to any superior authority except London. On 
the other side, the States with which it entered into engagements 
behaved as entirely independent units. They neither desired nor 
sought the sanction of the Moghul Empire for the steps they were 
taking. The importance of these facts will be better appreciated 
when it is realised that the Moghul Empire still had more than 
half a century of phantom existence ahead of it. Yet, throughout 
the whole of this period both the Company on the one side and the 
Indian States on the other entirely ignored its existence. All of 
this, I believe, goes to show quite clearly that there is no sustain- 
able argument in the contention occasionally put forward, that 
it is as heirs of the Moghul Empire, and as successors to a 
Shahinshah at Delhi that the British exercise their present 
paramountcy over India. So far as British India is concerned, you 
hold your power partly by conquest and partly by the willing 


acceptance of the people. But so far as the Indian States are 
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concerned, your paramountcy depends entirely upon the con- 
tractual obligations into which you entered at a time when it was 
largely in their hands to make or mar your future in India. 

When the Company finally won the race for supremacy in 
India, it found itself called upon to conduct two entirely separate 
sets of duties. It was absolute master, subject only to control 
from Great Britain, of its own territories. In addition, it had to 
conduct relations, governed by a complicated series of alliances, 
engagements and agreements, with the Indian States. As might 
have been expected, in the discharge of this latter function it 
followed the kind of principles which had been adopted by previous 
Empires. It left the internal management of the States very 
largely alone. It prevented them from combining against itself, 
and forbade intercourse between them. Occasionally it inter- 
vened, when it considered its own interests required such a step, 
with drastic effect. But the official policy was one of rigid non- 
intervention. The Company was apprehensive of its own position 
so far as the English Parliament was concerned, and desired to 
avoid any opposition to the periodic renewals of its charter. The 
manner in which parliamentary opinion was reflected in the 
successive variations of a policy during the time when the Company 
was engaged in its long-drawn duel with the Marathas will be 
familiar to you all, and I will not weary you by repeating informa- 
tion which can be had from the ordinary text-books,- But I 
should like you to notice that this fear of British public opinion, 
as expressed in Parliament, persisted for long in the days of 
Wellesley, Shore and Hastings, and was very largely responsible 
for the cautious manner in which the affairs of the Indian States 
were handled. When intervention, which was recognised as 
always likely to lead to trouble, had to be resorted to, it was 
resorted to by the authorities of Fort William themselves. And 
it was always done in response to some urgent necessity, real or 
assumed. The local representatives of the Company, accredited 
to the Courts of the Indian States, were most rigidly restrained 
from interfering in any manner whatever. The restrictions 
imposed upon them were not always effectual, particularly in the 
third and fourth decades of the nineteenth century. For there 
was a wave of humanitarian sentiment passing over England at 
that time in which the Company’s servants shared, and the 
diplomatic agents found it difficult not to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the States for the purpose, as they thought, of 
introducing a Western tone into the indigenous governments. 
But, as I have said, this was not in the least the idea of the higher 
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authorities. They only desired their agents at the Courts of 
Indian States to keep them informed of what was going on, to save 
possible trouble, and generally to keep things as quiet as possible. 
This policy was officially laid down as early as the time of Lord 
Hastings. Writing officially to the Resident in Hyderabad, who 
had advocated interference, the Governor-General said : 


“In the second paragraph of your first letter you say that ‘ you 
suppose our interference in the Nizam’s affairs to be not merely 
right, but also a duty, arising out of our supremacy in India, which 
imposes on us the obligation of maintaining the tranquillity of 
all countries connected with us, and consequently of protecting 
the people from oppressions, as no less necessary than the 
guaranteeing of their rulers against revolution.’ The assumption 
of our possessing an universal supremacy in India, involving such 
rights as you have described, is a mistake. . . . Although a 
virtual supremacy may undoubtedly be said to exist in the British 
Government, from the inability of other States to contend with its 
strength, the making such a superiority a principle singly sufficient 
for any exertion of our will would be to misapply and to pervert it to 
tyrannical purposes. 





“Paragraphs 4 and 5 plead necessity for our interposition, 
because the Nizam does not rule his subjects with equity and 
prudence. The fact of maladministration is unquestionable, and 
must be deplored. Does that, however, decide the mode in which 
alteration is to be effected? Where is our right to determine that 
the amount of the evil is such as to demand our taking the remedy 
into our hands? His Lordship in Council observes that the 
necessity stated is altogether constructive. Were such a pretence 
allowable, a powerful State should never want colour for sub- 
jugating a weak neighbour. The consequence is so obvious that 
no principle in the law of nations leaves room for acting in such a 
presumption. It is admitted that if convulsions rage so violently 
in one State as clearly to threaten the excitation of ferment in a 
bordering one, the latter may be justified in reducing to order the 
nation by which its tranquillity was menaced. This, however, is 
an extreme case, at the same time that it is of a description strictly 
defined. No analogy exists between. indisputable exigency and an 
asserted convenience, where vague arbitrary charges, if tolerated 
on the ground of procedure, would furnish ready pretext for the 
foulest usurpations.”’ 


The very officer to whom this admonition was addressed 
evidently came to realise the mistaken character of the policy he 
was urging: for he himself writes some fifteen years later as 
follows : 
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“ Another evil of interference is that it gives too much power 
to our agents at foreign courts, and makes Princes and Ministers 
very much the slaves or subjects of their will. An interfering 
agent is an abominable nuisance wherever he may be, and our 
agents are apt to take their turn. They like to be masters instead 
of mere negotiators. They imagine, often very erroneously, that 
they can do good by meddling in other people’s affairs, and they 
are impatient in witnessing any disorder which they think may 
be remedied by our interference, forgetting that one step in this 
course will unavoidably be followed by others, which will most 
probably lead to the destruction of the independence of the State 
concerned. 

It must be admitted to be an evil of the non-interference policy 

- that temporary and local disorder may occasionally ensue, and 
must be tolerated, if we mean to adhere strictly to that principle. 
But this is a consequence which we naturally dislike. We are not 
disposed to wait until things settle themselves in their natural 
course. We think ourselves called on to interfere, and some bung- 
ling or unnatural arrangement is made by our will, which, because 
it is our own, we ever after support against the inclination of the 
people and their notions of right and justice.” 


And that this policy remained officially accepted is proved by 


its repetition, almost under the same terms, by no less a person 
than Lord Dalhousie himself. 





“ Again, it is often maintained that such is the misgovernment 
of His Highness the Nizam, that so great are the violence and law- 
less confusion which pervade every part of his dominions, that it 
has become the moral duty of the British Government, as the 
paramount Power in India, to assume to itself the Government of 
His Highness’ dominions, in order to correct the evils of his rule, 
and to rescue his subjects from the sufferings which are alleged to 
proceed therefrom. 

“‘T desire to repudiate all adhesion to a doctrine which leads, 
in my humble judgment, to a system of unwarranted and officious 
meddling. 

“In too many instances I fear it proceeds not from sentiments 
of enlarged benevolence but from the promptings of ambitious 
greed. Even where the motive from which it springs is pure and 
sincere, the doctrine is, in my view, not the less unsound. The 
acknowledged supremacy of the British power in India gives to it 
the right, and imposes upon it the duty, of maintaining by its 
influence, and (if need be) compelling by its strength, the con- 
tinuance of general peace. It entitlesit tointerfere in the adminis- 
tration of native Princes if their administration tends un- 
questionably to the injury of the subjects or of the allies of the 
British Government. 
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“But I recognise no mission confided to the British Govern- 
ment which imposes on it the obligation, or can confer upon it the 
right of deciding authoritatively on the existence of native 
independent sovereignties, and of arbitrarily setting them aside, 
whenever their administration may not accord with its own views, 
and although their acts in no way affect the interests or security 
of itself or its allies. 

“ Still less can I recognise any such property in the acknow- 
ledged supremacy of the British Government in India as can justify 
its rulers in disregarding the positive obligations of international 
contracts, in order to obtrude on native Princes and their people 
a system of subversive interference which is unwelcome alike to 
people and Prince.” 


In passing may I hazarda guess? One of the reasons disposing 
Lord Dalhousie to embark upon his various annexations and to 
enunciate his much-discussed “ policy of lapse”’ was his con- 
viction that only by resort to such drastic measures as he sug- 
gested could the blessings of British rule, of which he was such an 
enthusiastic advocate, be extended to the Indian States. 

One result of the Company’s deliberate policy was that the 
States scarcely shared at all in that craze for Westernisation which 
was so striking a feature of the epoch immediately preceding the 
Indian Mutiny. While the officers of the Company in British 
India were busily engaged in introducing Western education, 
Western communication, Western Christianity and Western 
methods, the Indian States remained very largely governed by 
their traditional systems. It was perhaps fortunate that this 
was the case: for when the shock of the Mutiny burst upon an 
astonished Empire, the Indian States proved the only stable 
political units. That the Princes themselves would be true to 
their Treaty obligations went without saying, but the important 
thing to remember was that their people followed them devotedly. 
In British India the friends of Britain were hesitant and apathetic, 
their enemies were active and malignant. We have only to read 
the Blue Book called Honours and Rewards for Mutiny Services 
to realise what would have happened had the States not 
stepped into the breach, and enabled the scattered survivals 
of British power to weather the storm. It may be doubted 
whether there would have been an Englishman left in Central or 
Northern India. 

The Mutiny and its suppression brought many changes, but 
among these I do not count any alteration in the constitutional 
position of the Indian States. The Crown, when it assumed the 
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Government of India in 1858, merely displaced the Company, so 
far as the States were concerned, as a principal displaces an agent. 
The engagements which had been concluded by the East India 
Company were, so constitutional lawyers affirm, engagements 
between the States and the Crown; since only in virtue of the 
sovereign authority delegated to it by the Crown could the 
Company enter into such relationship. Accordingly, after the 
Mutiny, the Crown as a formal act assumed the obligations of 
the Treaties, and proceeded to delegate the task of conducting the 
Treaty relationship to its own servants, namely, the Government 
of India, as reconstituted. But unfortunately no sufficient 
distinction was made between the machinery which governed 
British India and the machinery which conducted the Treaty 
relationship. 

Now this direct assumption of responsibility by the Crown 
prepared the way for a change of policy. I have pointed out that 
the East India Company, save for exceptional and drastic action, 
desired nothing better than to leave the States alone and to hear 
nothing about them. It may be questioned whether the Govern- 
ment of India which came into existence after the Mutiny would 
have been content with this policy of latsser faire, even had 
circumstances permitted it to continue. For in the first place this 
Government was much more secure in its position than the 
Government of the East India Company had ever been. It was 
a branch of His Majesty’s Government. Its officers were Crown 
servants. It therefore felt itself competent to do, and did, a 
number of things which the Company, particularly towards the 
end of its existence, would have been afraid to do. Secondly, 
while the Company in the twenty years immediately preceding the 
Mutiny had learned to look down upon the Indian States and to 
minimise their importance, the circumstances of the Mutiny had 
shown that as political factors they were very much to be reckoned 
with. It was therefore natural for the new Government of India 
to adopt, both by inclination and from a sense of expediency, a 
more positive policy towards the States than had been regarded as 
necessary in the days of the Company. The immediate thing to 
be done was, of course, to recognise their services in the Mutiny ; 
and with certain exceptions this was done ungrudgingly. Further, 
the unequivocal declarations of Queen Victoria and of Lord 
Canning regarding respect for the Treaty rights of the States, and 
the distribution of the so-called Sanads of adoption, were all part 
of a policy designed to reassure the States that no aggressive 
measures against them would be countenanced. Nevertheless, 
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owing to the force of circumstances, the remainder of the nine- 
teenth century was to witness a progressive and serious encroach- 
ment upon those State rights which the Crown had solemnly 
undertaken to safeguard. 

In my recent address to the. East India Association I sketched 
in some little detail the reasons for this development, and I do 
not desire to cover the same ground at any length. I will only 
mention that the injuries suffered by the States proceeded 
principally from two factors. The first was their isolation. For, 
despite their proved loyalty in the Mutiny, the Government of 
India for more than half a century continued to discountenance 
any collaboration or even intercourse between them. Each State 
remained an isolated unit, dealt with as such, and deprived of the 
counsel and support of the rest. In contrast with this position, 
British India assumed, through the rise of modern means of 
communication, an increasing unity; with the result that if any 
difference of interest arose between British India and the Indian 
States, this difference was uniformly presented as a difference 
between the whole of British India on the one side, and an indi- 
vidual State on the other. In face of such disparity it was difficult 
to expect that State rights could be preserved. In the second 
place, the Government of India became, as the nineteenth century 
drew to a close, more and more exclusively the Government of 
British India; and since it managed the Crown’s relations with 
the States, it proceeded to manage them more and more from the 
British Indian point of view. The fifty years which elapsed after 
the Mutiny were a time of great material progress throughout the 
world in general. In this progress British India conspicuously 
shared. With the development of modern communications, which 
linked the great territories of British India together, it became 
possible for the Government responsible for their administration 
to embark upon widely conceived schemes of development. In 
the execution of these schemes the Government of India came to 
rely more and more upon their own technical experts, who, being 
neither diplomats nor politicians, regarded all India, British 
territory and States territory alike, as being a fair field for their 
activities. In pursuit of the overmastering interest of British 
India, State rights were in practice constantly infringed. More 
and more was the convenience, the interest, the prosperity of 
British India regarded as being the sole and only test which a 
particular policy must satisfy. The States, isolated and com- 
paratively poor, were as a rule in no case to make a successful 
stand for themselves. They were obliged by pressure to execute 
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a lengthy series of agreements, dealing with railways, excise, 
transit duties, opium and many other matters. All these agree- 
ments were framed with one end in view—the advantage of 
British India. The States were further hampered in many 
directions lest they might interfere with any one of the number of 
cherished schemes. They were prevented from raising the loans 
necessary for their internal development. They were checked in 
their endeavours to exploit their natural resources. These things 
were done with the sole object of benefiting the favourite child of 
the Government of India—the territory for whose administration 
it was responsible to Great Britain. 

_Now I am not for one instant asserting that the progress of 
British India should have been arrested by any unreasonable 
attitude of obstruction which the States might have chosen to 
adopt. But I think I can safely assert that the attitude of the 
States was very far from being obstructive. In that period, as at 
the present time, they were perfectly ready and willing to come 
to working arrangements which would be to the benefit not only of 
British India but of the country as a whole. But both in the 
one-sided character of the agreements and in the methods which 
were employed to extort their consent to the abandonment of a 
number of cherished prerogatives, it is, I think, unquestionable 
that the States had a serious grievance. My hearers will, I am 
sure, appreciate the fact that with the growing centralisation of the 
Government of India, and with the gradual multiplication of its 
experts’ departments, the Political Department, in whose charge 
was the everyday transaction of business with the States, found 
itself obliged for the most part to follow the general line. The 
Indian Princes acknowledge, and gratefully acknowledge, that on 
many occasions the Political Officers attached to them fought hard 
and valiantly in support of State rights. But the Political 
Department was, after all, but a single branch of the Government 
of India ; and in the last resort official discipline prevailed. Hence 
there was during the period which I am now examining a very 
marked change in the functions of the Indian Political Service. 
Instead of discharging their old diplomatic réle and of proffering 
wise counsel and advice when they thought such a step necessary, 
they became more and more the instruments for enforcing upon 
the States a policy conceived and executed in the interests, not of 
the Treaty relationship, but of British India. 

I must, if I am to make you understand the feelings of the 
Indian States at the present time, pause for a few moments more 
on some of the characteristic features of the system. For it is 
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necessary to make you realise how helpless the States felt them- 
selves to be. I have already remarked upon the policy of isola- 
tion, which prevented the Princes from discussing questions of 
common interest, and from devising a common policy. But I 
must now mention to you a further fact, namely, the changed 
position of the Political Officer. During the time of which I am 
speaking the Political Officer tends more and more to become not 
merely the Crown’s representative, but a physical embodiment of 
the Crown’s paramountcy. Upon his reports a particular Prince 
was marked down in the books of the Government of India as 
being loyal or disloyal, efficient or inefficient, complacent or 
stubborn. The Prince himself, for obvious reasons, never had 
any opportunity of seeing these reports. Instances have come 
to my own notice in which a Prince has been seriously pre- 
judiced in the eyes of the Government of India on the strength of 
the wildest gossip carried to his Political Agent by disaffected or 
interested parties. What wonder, then, that in many States the 
Political Officer was regarded, by Princes and people alike, as an 
omnipotent being whose lightest suggestion partook of the nature 
of acommand? Worse still, from the point of view of the rulers 
of the States, was the tendency of the Political Agent to displace 
the authority of the Princes, and to offer himself as an asylum 
for the discontented. As I have already said, the work which the 
Political Service has performed for the benefit of the State is very 
great, and for this work we Princes will always be grateful. 
But the system under which the work was conducted placed even 
the best and most loyal ruler largely at the mercy of a particular 
individual officer. It is, I think, a great testimony to the personnel 
of the Political Department that under a system with the dis- 
advantages which I have described, occasions for friction should 
have been so comparatively infrequent. But I am prepared to 
maintain without fear of contradiction, that the system itself was 
such as to hamper both the Princes and the Political Officer in 
their endeavours to discharge satisfactorily their respective duties. 
In the next place, I should like to draw attention to another 
characteristic of the system. There was no impartial tribunal 
competent to decide questions at issue between a State and the 
Government of India. The word of the Government of India 
was final in any matter under dispute. It is true, of course, that 
a right of appeal to the Secretary of State was vested in the 
Princes; but the conditions under which the memorials were 
submitted could hardly be described as satisfactory. The Prince 
only knew his side of the case, but was not informed of the reasons 
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behind an adverse decision by Government. His papers were 
submitted through the official channels; he could never be sure 
how far his strongest point might or might not be offset by a 
marginal note to which, had he been given a further opportunity, 
he might himself have supplied a satisfactory reply. The defects 
of this procedure were the more serious because, as I have indi- 
cated, the developments in British India brought the Government 
of India into contact with the Indian States in a very large number 
of directions. And it seemed to the States inequitable that the 
party in whose hands the final decision, for practical purposes, 
generally lay, should itself be the party against whom the com- 
plaint, or to whom the petition, was addressed. Finally, the 
policies laid down by the Government of India, although con- 
ceived primarily in the interests of British India, were found in 
effect to exercise an influence over the affairs of the Indian States. 
Here again I do not wish to be misunderstood. I am not denying 
that it was for the advantage of India as a whole that wise and far- 
reaching policies should be formulated and executed by the best 
brains in the country. But I do say that it was hard to expect 
the States to acquiesce passively and without demur in policies 
vitally affecting them which had been formulated without their 
consent. 

The system which I have outlined, while it was powerless to 
modify the proved loyalty of the Princes to the Crown and to the 
Empire, was unquestionably a cause of considerable uneasiness to 
them. For the reasons which I have already indicated they were 
unable to oppose it. But here, as in many other circumstances, 
the Great War brought a change. I think I cannot do better than 
quote from the Montagu-Chelmsford Report regarding the part 
played by the Indian States in that great struggle. The late Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford wrote : 


“No words of ours are needed to make known the services to 
the Empire which the States have rendered. They were a pro- 
found surprise and disappointment to the enemy, and a cause of 
delight and pride to those who knew beforehand the Princes’ 
devotion to the Crown. With one accord the rulers of the Native 
States of India rallied to fight for the Empire when War was 
declared; they offered personal services and the resources of their 
States. Imperial Service troops from over a score of States have 
fought in various fields, and many with great gallantry and honour. 
The Princes have helped lavishly with men and horses, material 
and money; and some of them have in person served in France 
and elsewhere. They have shown that our quarrel is their quarrel, 
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and they have both learned and taught the lesson of their own 
indissoluble connection with the Empire and their immense value 
as part of the polity of India.” 


This final proof of the complete loyalty of the Princes to the 
King-Emperor, and of their devoted attachment to the Empire, 
gave the death-blow to the old policy of isolation. Lord Hardinge, 
with a really statesmanlike intuition, inaugurated the plan of 
calling some of the Ruling Princes together to discuss matters of 
common interest. Lord Chelmsford further developed this idea, 
which coincided with the desires of the Princes themselves. It 
was generally understood that the official ban on the meetings 
of the Princes was withdrawn. As a result, when Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford were engaged in making their survey of the 
Indian situation towards the close of the War, a number of the 
Princes were ready to propose a scheme for the better adjustment 
of their relations with the Paramount Power. This scheme com- 
prised three principal features. In the first place, it was designed 
to give the Princes some voice in the discussion and formulation 
of policies applicable to the whole of India; and for this purpose 
contemplated the creation of a Chamber of Princes which would at 
once enable the States to speak with a common voice, and would 
provide the basis for some machinery by which matters of common 
concern to the States and to British India might be investigated 
and settled. In the next place, it was designed to associate 
with the Political Department a standing body representative of 
the States, whose function it would be to bring to the notice of the 
Viceroy and all his officers the collective opinion of the Princes 
upon important matters. In the third place, it was to provide a 
system of arbitral machinery which would enable an impartial 
decision to be arrived at, when disputes arose regarding their 
respective rights between States and the Government of India. 

It is interesting to recall that ten years ago these ideas were 
discussed and generally approved in the Joint Report of Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford. But for reasons into which I 
need not enter they have still failed fully to materialise. Had 
they been given the necessary form and content, I think it unlikely 
that the Standing Committee of the Chamber would have decided 
to depute my colleagues and myself to England this summer. 
But while British India received, as a result of the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, a considerable instal- 
ment of that which it desired, the Indian States were lost sight of. 
Indeed, I am prepared to maintain that the condition of the 
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States as compared with that of British India is perhaps even less 
satisfactory to-day than it was before the last Government of 
India Act of 1919. For at the time when this Act was passed, 
it seems to have escaped the notice of statesmen in Great Britain 
that certain powers were by that Act conferred upon the new 
British Indian Legislature which might seriously affect—and in 
fact have seriously affected—the interests of the States. I need 
not elaborate this point, because I am sure that one of the most 
outstanding examples, namely, the high protective tariff imposed 
upon all India for the benefit of British India, will be in the minds 
of my hearers. But the result of our experience of the work of 
the new constitution in British India has been to convince us 
that there is very real danger lest the rights which have been 
guaranteed to us by the Crown may suffer even more seriously 
in the future than they have suffered in the past, by a gradual 
process of erosion. It is for this reason that we asked Lord 
Irwin, as representative of the King-Emperor, to arrange for that 
inquiry into our position which is now being conducted by Sir 
Harcourt Butler and his colleagues. We hope that the report of 
the Indian States Committee will clear the ground. At least we 
have spared neither pains nor money in our endeavour to place 
the whole of our case before them in as plain a manner as possible. 

It remains for me to indicate very plainly the present attitude 
of the Indian Princes, first towards Britain and the Empire, and 
secondly towards British India. I and my colleagues have been 
pained to read irresponsible statements and to hear irresponsible 
remarks to the effect that we are aiming at complete independence 
of the Empire; or that we desire to dispute the authority of the 
Viceroy; or that we desire to abolish the Indian Political Service. 
It is hardly necessary for me in speaking to an audience such as 
this to tell you emphatically that every one of these allegations 
rests upon an entire misconception of our attitude. From Great 
Britain the Princes of India are seeking nothing more nor less 
than their constitutional rights. Exactly what those rights are 
is a question now being investigated. But one thing is perfectly 
certain. The rights of the Indian States, when they are authorita- 
tively determined, will be found to define in the plainest possible 
manner the rights of the Paramount Power. We fully recognise 
that there can be no right without a corresponding obligation. 
Just as we ask Great Britain to see that we enjoy the former, 
so do we unhesitatingly assume the responsibility for the latter. 
And I think that our record of loyalty to the King and of service 
to the Empire since the time when the British Raj in India grew 
up entitles us to believe that our assurance in these matters is 
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worthy of respect. But I do not conceal from you that we are 
anxious to get both our rights and our obligations clearly defined ; 
for only after this has been done shall we be in a position to play 
the part which we believe we ought to play in the politics both of 
India and of the Empire. 

Next, as regards British India. We realise fully that the 
question of the constitutional development of British India is one 
which lies between British India and Great Britain. We have 
neither the right nor the desire to interfere. In so far as we hold 
an opinion upon this question, it is that we wish British India well, 
and that we hope that the constitutional rights of its people will 
be realised, under the egis of Great Britain, at such speed as 
wisdom may dictate.. We do not think that there is any incom- 
patibility between the discharge of Great Britain’s obligations to 
British India and the fulfilment of her plighted word to the Indian ~ 
States; for we are living in a world of facts, and in politics, in 
particular, compromise and adjustment form the basis upon which 
' most problems can be settled. We are fully prepared to enter 
into working arrangements with British India, and are glad to 
notice the recent indications that the misunderstandings between 
the All-Parties Conference and ourselves may shortly give way to 
a more cordial sentiment. We realise that State rights must not 
be made an excuse for compromising the development, economic 
and political, of India asa whole. Our simple request is that these 
rights should first be recognised, and that then we should be 
asked, as reasonable men and as responsible rulers, to enter into 
the kind of working arrangements which will promote the general 
good. But we do not believe that because Great Britain is 
pledged to help British India to achieve responsible government, 
the Indian States are therefore necessarily obliged to accept the 
political or economic domination of British India. Here again 
there is much misunderstanding which can be cleared away only 
by friendly agreement following upon frank discussion. For our 
own part, while we believe that the British connection in India 
will be necessary for as far ahead as we can see, we do not believe 
that the emergence of the Indian States as a factor in the politics 
of the country need impose any obstacle to the attainment by 
British India of that goal to which British policy is pledged. 

I have hitherto been content to deal with some of the problems 
of the States from an external standpoint. If I were to explain 
to you in detail the policy of the Chamber of Princes in using wise 
endeavours to promote efficient administration and sound progress 
along every line in its constituent States, I should detain you too 
long. But I would ask you to realise that the Indian Princes, 
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with their age-long traditions of administration, have grasped, 
and grasped firmly, one point. They are fully convinced that in 
the last resort their survival as political units depends upon their 
own subjects. With their subjects behind them they have nothing 
to fear from any quarter. If their subjects grow disaffected ; if 
that wonderful personal touch between ruler and ruled of which 
the Princes of India are so proud, shows signs of weakening, then 
it is obvious to us that not even the whole might of the British 
Empire, if it were to be employed on our behalf, could suffice to 
secure our position. It is therefore to setting our own house in 
order, quietly and without ostentation but none the less syste- 
matically, that our endeavours are now directed. We realise 
that the world is not standing still, but that the political ideas 
current in British India are not to be excluded by any frontier 
line upon the map. But we believe that the system of personal 
government, modified in harmony with modern conditions by an 
efficient public service, an upright judiciary, and by an increasing 
association of the traditional leaders of the people with the 
counsels of the Government, may yet prove to be a plan which in 
India has much to commend it. As I have said, I will not detain 
you by entering into details of what the Chamber of Princes has 
done and what it hopes to do, in the way of encouraging develop- 
ments in this direction. But I should be unfair, both to you and to 
my brother Princes, if I allowed you to remain in ignorance of the 
extent to which this problem of the internal good government of 
the States is ever present to our minds. 

One last word and I have done. I have tried to sketch very 
briefly the way in which the present position of the Indian States 
has grown up. I-have outlined to you the reasons which made 
that position unsatisfactory from our point of view. It remains 
to me to appeal to those of you here who believe that the Princes 
have a case, to see to it that when the time comes for Great Britain 
to legislate once more for British India, you will not suffer that 
legislation to assume a form by which the interests of the States 
are either prejudiced or ignored. You will find among the Indian 
Princes every disposition to be reasonable, every disposition to 
assist you in finding a solution for their problems. But we do 
earnestly ask you to believe that such a solution, to be successful, 
must be arrived at in consultation with ourselves, and that the 
fundamental Treaty position between the States and Crown points 
to the machinery of Round Table Conferences and direct 


negotiations rather than of executive fiats and one-sided 
commands. 
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MODEL TREATIES FOR THE PACIFIC SETTLEMENT 


OF DISPUTES.—MUTUAL ASSISTANCE AND NON- 
AGGRESSION 


By Sir Joun FIscHErR-WILuiams, C.B.E., K.C. 


THE two groups of model treaties commended to Members 
of the League of Nations by the resolutions passed in September 
1928 at the Ninth Meeting of the Assembly, relating, the one group 
to conciliation, arbitration and judicial settlement, and the other 
to undertakings for non-aggression and mutual.assistance, apart 
altogether from their, possibly, great political importance, present 
several points of legal interest. 

It is proposed in what follows to examine the general lines 
(we have not space for details) of these treaties from a technical 
point of view, to see how far the machinery which they embody 
is likely to give the results desired. Such an examination neces- 
sarily must at times bear the aspect of criticism, as it must dwell 
rather on points on which opinions may differ than on matters 
where there is nothing but approval to express. Let it therefore 
be said at the outset that the adoption of these treaties would 
represent an advance in international organisation and that the 
world owes to their responsible authors a debt of something better 
than gratitude. The treaties offer many roads along which the 
nations may move, but they are all roads of advance: the possibility 
that one road may be better than another, or even that on one 
or two of the roads the traveller, if he follows too exactly the 
indications of some of the finger-posts, may be led to make an 
unnecessary detour, or even have for a time to retrace his steps, 
in no way deprives this great new system of international com- 
munications of its possible value for human progress. 

We may look first at the group dealing with pacific methods 
of settling international disputes—conciliation, judicial settle- 
ment and arbitration. 

On principle, international disputes may, on the basis of their 
subject-matter, be divided into two classes; (a) those in which 
the two States are seeking what they consider to be their legal 
rights—the rights, that is, which international law, properly 
interpreted, will give them here and now; (b) those in which 
one or both of the States seeks something different from what 
the law will give it—seeks, in fact, some international re-arrange- 
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ment which, if the analogy of domestic affairs be followed, may 
be called or at any rate compared to, legislative change. The 
first class of dispute is fit for the decision of a tribunal, whether 
permanent, such as the Court of International Justice at the 
Hague, or specially constituted, as are the tribunals which have 
decided the many cases which apart from that Court have been 
submitted by international agreement to what is usually called 
‘‘ arbitration.” For the second class of dispute, there being in 
existence nothing in the shape of an international legislature, 
States are as a rule only willing to submit the matter to a board 
of conciliators, whose advice or report they are free to accept 
or reject. For the Members of the League procedure before 
the Council under Article 15 of the Covenant is an agreed method 
of conciliation. 

The group of model treaties for conciliation, arbitration and 
judicial settlement accepted by the League contains four members, 
entitled respectively “‘ General Act,” “‘ Bilateral Convention for 
the Pacific Settlement of all International Disputes,” ‘ Bilateral 
Convention for Judicial Settlement, Arbitration and Conciliation ”’ 
and “ Bilateral Conciliation Convention.” These model con- 
ventions represent different methods of approach to the problem, 
but a lawyer will at once be struck by the use in the title of one 
of these model treaties, of the three terms “ Judicial Settlement,” 
“ Arbitration” and “Conciliation,” with their implied sug- 
gestion that methods of peaceful settlement in international 
affairs fall under three main heads and not two. Of this more 
hereafter. 

The ‘‘ General Act,” as its title implies, is a model of a con- 
vention in which any number of States may be contracting 
parties; it is the most elaborate, the most important, and the 
most characteristic of the group. It begins by a striking provision 
(Article 1) to the effect that after a failure to settle the dispute 
by diplomacy resort shall be had for every class of dispute to 
conciliation. 

The language of this Article is, however, found on examina- 
tion of the later clauses to be somewhat misleading. Conciliation 
is not to apply automatically to disputes “‘ of every kind,” but 
only to non-legal disputes. A later Article (20) excludes from the 
scope of Article 1, in the absence of special agreement between 


1 Article 1. ‘‘ Disputes of every kind between two or more Parties to the 
present General Act which it has not been possible to settle by diplomacy shall, 
subject to such reservations as may be made under Article 39, be submitted 
under the conditions laid down in the present Chapter, to the procedure of 
conciliation.” 
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the parties, “ disputes of the kind referred to in Article 17 ’— 
which on examination of Article 17 turn out to be disputes as 
to “ rights ’”’—+.e. legal disputes.1 

The remainder of Chapter I of the General Act then sets out 
provisions, the general type of which is now familiar, for the 
constitution of conciliation commissions and their procedure. 
Each group of two Parties is in effect invited to appoint a per- 
manent conciliation commission for disputes within the group; if 
no such commission has been appointed when a dispute arises, 
the treaty provides for its constitution, the Acting President of 
the Council of the League being in the last resort authorised to 
appoint the conciliators. This reference to the President of the 
Council of the League rather than to the President of the Per- 
manent Court seems to be strictly in accordance with principle, as 
conciliation is essentially the work rather of statesmen than of 
lawyers. Otherwise the commissions follow precedent in their 
constitution : five members, of whom two are nationals of the 


‘disputants and the other three, from whom the Chairman is 


chosen, “‘ neutral’ and distinct in nationality. The Commission 
seeks to bring the parties to an agreement. It may state what 
terms it recommends and allow a period for their acceptance, 
but the terms recommended have no compulsory force. The 


1 Here let a commentator venture to make a humble protest against the 
methods of drafting employed. Not only might Article 1 as it stands and taken 
by itself mislead an unwary reader who surely is entitled to hope that the very 
first Article of a treaty of this kind when it uses categoric language means what 
it says—but even when, after nineteen intervening Articles, we come to the 
exception, that exception is expressed with obscurity; the reader has to turn 
to Article 17 to discover its meaning. It would be better, surely, to use the 
British method of parliamentary drafting, by which a phrase more or less self- 
explanatory, such as (in this case) “‘ legal disputes,” is used in place of the more 
obscure reference “‘ disputes of the kind referred to in Article 17,’’ the exact 
interpretation of all such phrases being given in a separate interpretative clause 
towards the end of the instrument. Article 1 would gain in clearness—and, it 
may be added, in what is at least equally important for a ‘“‘ model ” treaty which 
has to make its way in the world: viz. persuasive force—if it included a second 
sentence on the following lines : 


“ (2) This Article shall not apply to any legal disputes which the parties 
do not agree to submit to the procedure of conciliation.” 


Article 39, to which Article 1 makes reference, is the Article giving authority 
to signatory Powers to make certain reservations on signing ; it does not affect 
the present point. 

It should, however, be added that a partial explanation of this obscurity in 
drafting is perhaps to be found in the machinery contained in Article 38 by which 
States may accede either to the General Act as a whole or separately to certain 
chapters. Thus for a State acceding to Chapter I alone (together with the 
general provisions of Chapter IV) it is important that Chapter I should be all- 
inclusive. But the obscurity is there. 

No. 6.—VOL. VII. FF 
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decision as to publication of the Commission’s report rests with 
the parties. 

Chapter II deals with what is called “‘ Judicial Settlement ”’ ; 
it provides (Article 17) 1 that all disputes as to “rights” shall 
be submitted to the Hague Permanent Court unless the parties 
agree to send them to an arbitral tribunal. So far the frontiers 
between the disputes as to rights and the disputes not as to rights 
are duly respected. Disputes as to rights are settled by law; 
disputes not as to rights are subject to conciliation. 

Chapter III of the General Act is headed “ Arbitration,” and 
under this banner it brings us into what may be called new 
territory. It in fact lays down a compulsory method of settle- 
ment for non-legal or “ legislative”’ disputes, and the method 
consists of the constitution of a non-permanent arbitral tribunal 
whose decisions are binding on the Parties. Any dispute? not 
about rights which is not settled by conciliation is (subject 
naturally to any special reservations made by a signatory Power) 
to go before an Arbitral Tribunal. This will be a specially con- 
stituted tribunal of five members, and with its jurisdiction defined 
by special agreement (compromis) ; it will, subject to. any special 
agreement, apply the rules of Article 38 of the Statute of the 
Permanent Court—(rules of law-making treaties; international 
custom, general principles of law recognised by civilised nations, 
judicial decisions and teaching of publicists)—and “‘ in so’ far as 
there exists no such rule applicable to the dispute, the Tribunal 
shall decide ex @quo et bono.”* Thus this “ Arbitration” has 
two striking peculiarities: it applies to a case when the parties 
are not in dispute over their “ rights ” but are seeking something 


1 Article 17. “‘ All disputes with regard to which the parties are in conflict 
as to their respective rights shall, subject to any reservations which may be 
made under Article 39, be submitted for decision to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, unless the parties agree, in the manner hereinafter provided, 
to have resort to an arbitral tribunal. 

“It is understood that the disputes referred to above include in particular 
those mentioned in Article 36 of the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice.” 

2 Article 21. ‘‘ Any dispute not of the kind referred to in Article 17 which 
does not, within the month following the termination of the work of the Con- 
ciliation Commission provided for in Chapter I, form the object of‘an agreement 
between the parties, may, subject to such reservations as may be made under 
Article 39, be brought before an arbitral tribunal which, unless the parties other- 
wise agree, shall be constituted in the manner set out below.” 

3 Article 28. ‘‘ If nothing is laid down in the special agreement or no special 
agreement has been made, the Tribunal shall apply the rules in regard to the 
substance of the dispute enumerated in Article 38 of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. In so far.as there exists no such rule applicable 
to the dispute, the Tribunal shall decide ex @quo et bono,” 
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different from their rights, and it provides that the arbitrators 
may, if in their view no legal rule applicable to the dispute exists, 
decide ex @quo et bono. It appears to be contemplated that the 
arbitrators are to be lawyers, as they are to apply legal rules, 
and their procedure is regulated, subject to any special agreement, 
by the Hague Convention of 1907 for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes; further, in the event of failure to agree 
as to their appointment, the President of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice nominates. The arbitrators are five in 
number—like the conciliators—two nationals and_ three 
“neutrals,” of whom one is the Chairman. This constitution of 
the tribunal is perhaps as far as it was found possible to go, but 
it is not an ideal solution. The two nationals are inevitably 
advocates and not judges, and therefore out of place in a judicial 
tribunal, though they are in place on a body of conciliators. 

The present writer confesses to feeling some uncertainty how 
these provisions as to arbitration will work in practice. They 
‘ seem to him unsuitable for the decision of “legislative ’”’ disputes. 
In strictness “arbitration” is a procedure in which a special 
kind of tribunal is required to “ pronounce sentence on the 
question of right.’””1 But here the point submitted is ex hypothesi 
not one of right. One would, therefore, expect the tribunal to 
be legislative rather than legal. And the door is indeed in appear- 
ance open, or perhaps it would be better to say ajar,? to the 
possibility of a quasi-legislative decision, “ ex @quo et bono,” but 
only if the very full armoury of Article 38 of the Statute of the 
Permanent Court, which embraces all generally recognised 
principles of law, supplies no rule for decision—an event which, 
in the view of the present writer, is highly unlikely if not 
impossible. 

Indeed, the task of the arbitral tribunal in a case which comes 
to it, as it were, “on appeal” from the Conciliation Commission 
would be difficult to the point of impossibility. If one of the 
“litigants ” is asking for a change in the law, what can a Court 
do to give him satisfaction ? 

And again, if one party to a procedure for conciliation wishes 
simply to maintain the status quo, he knows that if he remains 
obdurate the matter will be decided on legal lines; what motive 
then has he to accept the proposals of conciliators asking him to 
abandon a “right”? 

It may therefore be conjectured that the acceptance of this 

1 Westlake, International Law, Peace. 1st Edition, 1904, p. 336. 

2 In English it is not true that “‘ Il faut qu’une porte soit ouverte ou fermée.”’ 
FF 2 
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General Act as a whole will commend itself mainly if not solely to 
those States who do not expect at any time to be asking for a 
legislative change in the existing state of things and who are 
now, and expect indefinitely to be, contented with the status quo. 


Acceptance of the General Act as a whole is, however, by no 
means the sole alternative to abstention from accession which 
is open to a State. Chapter IV (General Provisions) of the 
General Act contains, together with other important measures 
of a technical character which we have not here space to discuss, 
a specially ingenious piece of machinery: by Article 38, States 
may accede not to the whole Act, but separately either to Chapter 
I (Conciliation), or Chapters I and II (Conciliation and Judicial 
Settlement), with the addition in either case of the general pro- 
visions of Chapter IV. States which accede to certain chapters 
only, benefit by the accession of other States to the extent of the 
obligations contained in those chapters but no further. Acces- 
sions so limited will obviously be free from the difficulties arising 
under Chapter III. Has, or has not, this method an advantage 
over the simpler plan of preparing separate conventions for the 
settlement, or the discussion by way of conciliation, of legal and 
non-legal disputes, leaving it to States to adopt one only or both 
of such instruments? Clearly the question is one of opportunity 
and merits discussion. 

As against this flexibility, a certain tightening of the machinery 
is to be noticed: the liberty of making “ reservations” on 
accession to the treaty is limited to three heads—“‘ (a) disputes 
arising out of facts prior to the accession, (6) matters which by 
international law are within domestic jurisdiction, (c) ‘ particular 
cases or clearly specified subject-matters.’’’ This seems to the 
writer a valuable innovation, if innovation it be: it is well that 
States should not have an unrestrained liberty of destroying a 
text by “reservations.” In this connection it is particularly 
important that the wide arbitration clause (Article 41) includes 
the interpretation and application not only of the Act itself but 
also of the ‘‘ scope of reservations.” 

Taken as a whole this General Act strikes a reader as a singu- 
larly bold and ingenious scheme for uniting all States willing to 
accede to it by a network of provisions for pacific settlement. 
But the very magnitude of the scheme is likely to suggest a 
prolonged, a cautious and a critical examination of its provisions. 
Has the distinction of the legal and legislative remedies been 
sufficiently borne in mind ? 
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The next model treaty in the first group is the Bilateral Con- 
vention for the Pacific Settlement of all International Disputes ; 
it follows the same lines as the General Act and is in substance 
the General Act modified so as to apply to an agreement between 
two parties, but its arrangement is a little different. It opens 
with a chapter headed “ Pacific Settlement in General,” the 
first Article + of which provides for settlement, after diplomacy 
has failed, “ by judicial means or arbitration,” preceded in 
certain cases, but not necessarily, by conciliation. Chapter II 
sends disputes as to rights to the Permanent Court of Justice at 
the Hague or other agreed arbitral tribunal, without any previous 
conciliation procedure. Chapter III sends all other disputes to 
conciliation. Chapter IV remits to an Arbitral Tribunal, as in 
the General Act, all disputes when conciliation has failed, the 
Arbitral Tribunal having, as in the General Act, to give its decision, 
in the absence of any special agreement to the contrary, upon the 
principles laid down by Article 38 of the Statute of the Permanent 
- Court and, failing those principles, ex equo et bono. 


The third model treaty in the first group, the Convention 
headed “ Bilateral Convention for Judicial Settlement, Arbitration 
and Conciliation,” is on different lines. Although the title at 
first sight suggests that the Convention has a scope as wide 
as that of the two model instruments already discussed, this 
Convention is, in fact, less extensive, less ambitious and possibly, 
in a sense, more orthodox. In spite of the triple division “ Judicial 
Settlement, Arbitration and Conciliation” which is suggested by 
the title of the Convention, the Chapters by their headings divide 
“ Pacific Settlement in General ”’ into “ Judicial Settlement ”’ and 
“Conciliation,” the Chapter headed “ Judicial Settlement ’’ dealing 
with submissions both to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice and to arbitral tribunals. The present writer ventures 
to think that this is as it should be. 

Judicial settlement or “arbitration” is to apply to all dis- 
putes as to rights; all other disputes are to be submitted to a 
procedure of conciliation. But if conciliation fails, there is no 
further resort under the Convention to arbitration; the signatory 
Powers, if Members of the League, must approach the Council 

1 Article 1. ‘‘ Disputes of every kind which may arise between the High 
Contracting Parties and which it has not been possible to settle by diplomacy 
shall be submitted, under the conditions laid down in the present Convention, 


to settlement by judicial means or arbitration, preceded, according to circum- 


stances, as a compulsory or optional measure, by recourse to the procedure of 
conciliation.” 
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under Article 15 of the Covenant. ‘ Arbitration ”’ thus, in this 
Convention, takes its traditional position as a method of legal 
settlement not by a legislator or quasi-legislator but by a specially 
constituted tribunal. 


The last model Convention of the first group is called “ Bi- 
lateral Conciliation Convention”; its title adequately describes 
its nature. It is the least ambitious of the group. It contains 
provisions for submitting to conciliation disputes of every kind 
between the High Contracting Parties which diplomacy has not 
been able to settle. It is limited to conciliation, and is silent as 
to what is to happen if conciliation fails. The provisions for the 
constitution of the Conciliation Commissions in all these bilateral 
model treaties are the same as those which appear in the General 
Act. 


The second group of model treaties is, by the titles employed, 
confined to ‘‘ Non-Aggression’”’ and “‘ Mutual Assistance,” but 
in fact each of the three treaties in this group contains elaborate 
provisions for the Pacific Settlement of Disputes. These treaties 
follow generally the scheme of the arrangements made at 
Locarno. 

The first treaty is called ‘“ Collective Treaty of Mutual Assist- 
ance.” Like the General Act of the first group, it is intended 
for execution by several Parties. Chapter I provides for non- 
aggression and mutual assistance: a contracting party is not to 
attack any other contracting party or invade its territory “ and 
in no case to resort to war against it.”” This stipulation is, how- 
ever, not to apply (1) to “ the exercise of the right of legitimate 
defence—that is to say, resistance to a violation of the under- 
taking contained in the first paragraph ’—nor (2) to action in 
pursuance of Article 16 of the Covenant, nor (3) to action taken 
as a result of a decision of the Council or Assembly of the League 
““or in pursuance of Article 15, paragraph 7, of the Covenant 
. . . provided that in this last event the action is directed 
against a State which was the first to attack.” 

The definition of the right of legitimate defence is of interest. 
Sancho Panza was no doubt right when he said, ““ All laws, whether 
of God or man, allow a man to stand in his own defence, if any 
offer to do him a mischief,” 1 and Don Quixote agreed with him; 
unluckily nations and their rulers, when in an angry mood, do 


+ Don Quixote, Book I, Ch: 8. iaedikcon 
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not always display the sanity of judgment which at all times 
characterised Sancho Panza in matters within the scope of his 
own experience. 

Further, the provisions of this treaty are at any rate not open 
to the objection that every State is left to decide what is defence 
and what is aggression: Article 31 of the Treaty provides that 
“Disputes relating to the interpretation or application of the 
present Treaty, including those concerning the classification of dis- 
putes, shall be submitted to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice.” 

As to the exception in favour of action under Article 16 of 
the Covenant, a State, Member of the League, cannot take any 
objection here, though the repercussions of this Article on the 
attitude of the United States must always be kept in mind. 

The third exception is more difficult. There are two possi- 
bilities: (1) action may be “ taken as a result of a decision of 
the Council or Assembly of the League.’’ Presumably here the 
’ reference is to measures taken “as a result” of (a) “ advice” 
of the Council under Article 10, or (b) action taken “ by the 
Council under Article 11,” or (c) a report under Article 15 by 
Council or Assembly, unanimous save for the parties to a dispute. 
“As a result”? must apparently mean, not that the action is 
action which the State taking it was bound to take, as a matter 
of obligation under the Covenant—for the Covenant does not 
empower Council or Assembly to enjoin action upon a Power— 
but that, but for a decision of Council or Assembly, the action 
would not have been taken. Or (2) action may be in pursuance 
of the seventh paragraph of Article 15 of the Covenant. This 
is less easy to understand: the seventh paragraph is in fact the 
passage which records the much-discussed “ gap in the Covenant ” 
—the paragraph which provides that if the Council fails to make 
a report which is unanimous, except possibly for the parties to 
the dispute, ‘“ the Members of the League reserve to themselves 
the right to take such action as they shall consider necessary 
for the maintenance of right and justice ’—+.e. the right to go 
to war. The model treaty no doubt qualifies this by adding 
“ provided that in this last event the action is directed against a 
State which was the first to attack.” This must apparently 
mean more than a reservation of “ the right of legitimate defence ”’ 
—for that is already provided for: if, then, it is already settled 
that if A attacks B, B may defend himself, does this mean that 


1 Unluckily at the time of writing (November 1928) the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings in the 3rd Commission are not available. 
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if C attacks B, A, though not himself attacked, may attack C? 
If so, this is a rather formidable exception. 

Such are the “ Non-Aggression ”’ clauses. They are followed 
by two short provisions for mutual assistance. If a Power con- 
siders that aggression has taken place contrary to the Treaty, it 
is to bring the matter before the Council, and as soon as the 
Council has ascertained (unanimity is apparently necessary here) 
that a violation has taken place it is to advise the signatory 
Powers, who severally “‘ undertake in such a case to give assist- 
ance forthwith to the Power against which the act complained 
of has been directed.” 

These latter provisions are, according to Article 4,1 to apply to 
a refusal to accept the methods of pacific settlement provided for in 
the Treaty or to execute an arbitral award or a judicial decision 
coupled with a violation of the Covenant of Non-Aggression. The 
exact force of this provision is not easy to determine. A violation 
of the Covenant of non-aggression already attracts the application 
of these latter provisions. On the other hand, a bare refusal to 
accept pacific settlement or to execute an award or a decision 
authorises an appeal to the Council, which then has.to propose 
“the methods to be adopted’”’—a proposal which is to have, 
and this is of high importance, compulsory force. Apparently 
the Council of the League becomes in such a case not exactly a 
Court of Appeal from legal decisions, but a sort of administrative 
body which is to suggest “‘ methods to be adopted.’’ But does 
this mean simply ‘“‘ methods for carrying into effect ”’ the decision, 
or does it mean that the Council may modify what has been 
decided? If the latter, this is to give the Council very formid- 
able powers indeed. It must, however, be remembered that 
these powers do not extend to the enforcement of proposals for 
conciliation. 

The model Treaty of Mutual Assistance is, as we have already 
noticed, not limited to the clauses suggested by its title. It 
includes a chapter of provisions for the Pacific Settlement of 
Disputes similar to the like class of provisions in the model 

1 Article 4. ‘‘ Should one of the High Contracting Parties refuse to accept 
the methods of pacific settlement provided for in the present Treaty or to execute 
an arbitral award or judicial decision and be guilty of a violation of Article 1 of 
he present Treaty, the provisions of Article 3 shall apply. 

2. “‘ Should one of the High Contracting Parties, without being guilty of a 
violation of Article 1 of the present Treaty, refuse to accept the methods of 
pacific settlement or to execute an arbitral award or judicial decision, the other 


party shall inform the Council of the League of Nations, which shall propose 


the methods to be adopted; the High Contracting Parties shall accept these 
proposals.” 
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treaties of the first group. Legal disputes—disputes, that is, as 
to rights—are to go before the Permanent Court unless an arbitral 
tribunal is agreed on by the parties, but if a conciliation pro- 
cedure has been agreed on, it must be tried before a resort to law, 
and no resort must be had to law until one month after the 
Conciliation Commission has terminated its proceedings. Non- 
legal disputes go to a Conciliation Commission, which has no 
compulsory powers. If it fails, the resort to the Council under 
Article 15 of the Covenant remains open. This Treaty thus applies 
to legal and non-legal disputes the machinery appropriate to each 
class respectively; there is no confusion. The option of adopting 
certain chapters only of the treaty, which applies to the General 


Act of the first group, has no application to the second group of 
treaties. 


The two remaining treaties of the second group—a collective 
and a bilateral treaty of non-aggression—may be dealt with very 
' shortly. They are, in fact, word for word identical with the 
draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance and Non-Aggression, except 
that the clauses dealing specifically with Mutual Assistance are 
omitted, and there are the necessary formal differences between 
a collective treaty intended for general signature and a bilateral 
treaty intended to take effect between two Powers only. This 
second group of treaties appears to: be adapted rather to the 
solution of particular difficulties, such as those which were the 
origin of the Treaties of Locarno, than for general application. 
Whether international relations will develop on the lines of these 
treaties is a question which only the future can decide. 

On one point, apparently formal, the drafts of the second 
group of treaties differ from the drafts of the first group: the 
second group are all preceded by “recitals” or preambles 
by which the contracting parties express themselves to be 
“ noting 1 that respect for rights established by treaty or resulting 
from international law is obligatory upon international tribunals ” 
and “recognising that the rights of the several States cannot 
be modified except with their consent.” These recitals add 
nothing to the force of the operative words of the treaties them- 
selves, and as statements either of the principles of international 

1 In the French version, obviously the original, the word used is “ con- 
statant.” The word “noting” in English has rather a commercial aroma, 
hardly suitable to the preamble of a solemn international act. 

It is worth remarking that the preamble to the Covenant of the League con- 


tains in English no participles such as “ noting,” ‘‘ recognising,” etc., and the 
French text of the same document one participle only and thata “ considérant.”” 
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law or of the lines of its possible future development they furnish 
food for reflection and even for controversy. What, for example, 
is ‘‘ an international tribunal”? If it is a judicial or an arbitral 
tribunal deciding according to law, the statement that such a 
tribunal must respect established rights is a mere truism; that 
is “‘ what it is there for.” Is, then, the word “ tribunal” applic- 
able to a conciliation commission? Obviously not, for if it were 
applicable, a conciliation commission could do nothing more 
than decide to follow the rights, as any mere legal tribunal. 
Or is it applicable to the Council of the League itself when it 
acts under these treaties—when, ¢.g. under the Mutual Assistance 
Treaty it ‘“ proposes methods to be adopted,” which proposals 
the Contracting States have to adopt? Again, the answer is 
surely in the negative. Why, then, the recital? Is it intended 
to denounce indirectly the doctrine of -“‘ rebus sic stantibus’’? 
For this purpose it is obviously inadequate, if that clause itself 
expresses “rights” and is a part of international law. 

The next recital—“ recognising that the rights of the several 
States cannot be modified except with their consent ”—is not a 
truism, but it has a certain political tendency and it is not certain 
that it is true. It is not the fact that the rights of States—.e. 
of particular groups of human beings joined together in one special 
form of organisation—cannot in international law be modified with- 
out their consent. International law is not the absolute and un- 
conditional consecration of national ‘ sovereignty.”’ If the popu- 
lation of a part of a State separate themselves from the parent body 
and set up a new State, the old State does not as a matter of inter- 
national law preserve its rights over the new State until it sees 
fit to abandon them. Spanish South America did not have to 
wait for its legal establishment in separate and independent 
sovereignties until the accomplished fact was tardily recognised 
by Spain. Czecho-Slovakia was born on the date in October 
1918 when she established her government over her territory 
and was recognised by the Allied and Associated Powers, not at 
the later dates in 1920 and 1921 when the Treaties of St. Germain 
and Trianon came into force or were ratified by Austria and 
Hungary. The possibility of similar events in the future has 
not been destroyed by the Covenant, nor even (though this is 
perhaps technically not relevant when we are considering a docu- 
ment open for general signature under the auspices of the League) 
would it be destroyed by the Kellogg treaty. Let us put an 
imaginary case. - P and Q, both Members of the League, are 
neighbouring States. A province of P wishes to leave that 
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State and adhere to Q. Q supports the claim of the province; 
the dispute comes before the Council which fails to reach a 
unanimous report. P, in defence of what it considers its rights 
and in self-defence against what it considers the moral aggression 
of Q, declares war. P is repulsed, and the disputed province 
throws itself into the arms of Q. The Council then unani- 
mously, save for P, recommends that the union with Q be recog- 
nised. Is that union nevertheless, in spite of the facts and in 
spite of the almost universal opinion of mankind, to continue 
as a matter of international law until there is a change of heart— 
or of government—in P? 

But perhaps the aim of the recital is only to suggest that 
within the sphere of the Collective Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
itself the provision, just discussed, by which proposals of the 
Council become obligatory on disputant States, is not to be 
construed as contemplating that the Council may, for the sake 
of composing a dispute, override the strict legal right of the Parties. 

Or is the aim of the recital more general? Is its implication 
that there is something intangible in the declared will of each 
and every “‘ sovereign State’’? Even if this were true, as it is 
not, are these the lines on which we can properly look for the 
wider development of international law? 

The matter would call for less remark (and indeed the report 
covering the model treaties suggests—though with a deprecation 
—that these recitals might be omitted) were it not that the 
Assembly itself, in its resolution inviting States to accept the 
obligations of one or other of these draft treaties, repeats these 
doubtful recitals, which indeed had already appeared, not indeed 
in the principal Treaty of Locarno, but in the Arbitration Treaties 
there concluded between Germany and Poland, Germany and 
Czecho-Slovakia—except that in those latter treaties the expres- 
sion is “ agreeing to recognise” instead of “ recognising” that 
the right of a State cannot be modified except with its consent. 
And there is, of course, no objection to two States in a bilateral 
treaty laying down for their own observance any legal propositions 
which they are prepared to accept. The League, however, as 
the trustees for the whole body of States and for the development 
of international law, should think twice before accepting a high- 
sounding general resolution which may not always resist critical 
examination and is not necessarily in agreement with the facts. 

On. this point the present writer prefers the drafts of the 
first group, which omit recitals altogether or leave them to be 
inserted according to the taste of the signatories. ‘‘ Dolus latet 
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in generalibus.”” The respect for treaties is one of the main rules 
of international life, but it is not the sole rule. It is as impossible 
to base international society on nothing but the respect for 
treaties as it-is to base civil society on nothing but the sacredness 
of contract. If all states and all human beings were equally 
and positively wise and equally and adequately powerful, treaties 
and contracts would be different from what they are and might 
conceivably be left to the wisdom of individual judgments and 
accepted as intangible save with the consent of their authors. 
Unfortunately these preliminary conditions are far from being 
fulfilled and, if international society is to remain at peace, sooner 
or later it must possess some method of peaceful change, of non- 
violent and legal modification of rights. General resolutions 
which ignore this fact are not helpful. If your international 
constitution is too rigid, you will not avoid change, but you will 
make your changes revolutionary. Whatever may be true in 
national history, the model for great changes in international 
relations is to be sought rather in the calmer precedents of 1688 
than in the fervour of 1789 or the terrors of 1793. 

One last, and perhaps minor, point: the English version 
of the treaties reveals itself too palpably as a translation. In 
spite of the difficulties which beset the work of the translators 
at Geneva, this ought not to be. The English text is as authori- 
tative as the French and ought to be readily acceptable -by an 
English-speaking nation. To take only two examples: “ Procés- 
verbal” is not English at all, and in ordinary modern usage an 
English lawyer speaks more naturally of the “jurisdiction ” 
than of the ‘competence’ (French compétence) of a Court. 
Thus, in Article 15 (8) of the Covenant of the League, the 
English text has ‘‘domestic jurisdiction,’ the French text 
“‘ compétence exclusive.” 

As was said at the beginning, these criticisms of the draft 
treaties read by themselves might give a wrong impression. 
Panegyric is a tedious and insipid form of literature, and our 
object at the moment is rather to contribute, if possible, to the 
greater perfection of the model treaties than to pretend to award 
praise to the distinguished and devoted statesmen, publicists 
and lawyers—it is impossible not to mention the name of M. 
Politis—who have surmounted the very great difficulties of com- 
posing agreed drafts. 

The drafts indeed represent a remarkble piece of work. 
They would probably have been improved had it not been 
necessary to produce them in a finished state before the end of 
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the session of the Assembly. It would be well to give serious 
thought at Geneva to the problem whether the discussion in 
Committee of drafts of this importance should not be spread over 
two or three Assembly meetings. But the drafts as they stand 
mark a distinct advance on what has gone before. In particular 
the clause by which all disputes “as to the interpretation or 
application” of all these treaties, both of the First and Second 
Group, have to be submitted to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice represents a notable advance on the usual pro- 
cedure of treaty making. It is not a clause limited simply to 
interpretation—a limitation which may easily give rise to diffi- 
culties. It includes ‘‘ application”’ and also the scope of any 
reservations which the treaty may allow. There is no such clause 
in the Treaty of Versailles or the other treaties which ended the 
Great War, nor in the Kellogg Treaty,1 nor in the Treaty of 
Mutual Guarantees between Germany, Belgium, France, Great 
Britain and Italy concluded at Locarno. Yet in the absence 
- of such a clause there is no method prescribed for settling a 

difference of opinion as to the meaning and extent of the inter- 
national obligation embodied in the Treaty. Such a clause ought 
to become common form in every international instrument. 


1 No doubt the United States might not have accepted the Permanent 
Court of International Justice as the Tribunal, but the so-called Permanent 
Court of Arbitration might have been invoked.. 
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Survey of International Affairs, 1925. Vol. II. By C. A, MACARTNEY 
and others. 1928. (Oxford University Press: issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 8vo. 
v + 486 pp. 25s.) i 

Survey of International Affairs, 1926. By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
1928. (Oxford University Press: issued under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. vi -+ 565 pp. 24s.) 


THE first volume of the Survey for 1925 was entirely devoted to 
Professor Toynbee’s brilliant survey of the Islamic world: the second 
volume follows what are now the established lines of the annual 
Survey and is in the main confined to the events of 1925 only, though 
in addition certain subjects not handled in the previous volumes of this 
series are reviewed over the course of the post-War years. One group 
of such subjects, economic and social co-operation, is indeed scarcely 
susceptible of treatment year by year, and the reader of this section of 
the present volume will thereby gain a more effective realisation of the 
immense changes slowly being initiated through the continuity of effort 
and pooling of knowledge made possible by the League of Nations’ 
technical organisations. For Europe the outstanding event of 1925 
was Locarno. Mr. Macartney’s opening chapter on security and dis- 
armament gives an able summary of the results of the failure of the 
Protocol of 1924, and of the German offer of a security pact, which 
culminated in the signature on the 1st of December of the Locarno 
Treaties. Professor Toynbee begins the Survey for 1926 with the 
corollary of Locarno—the admission of Germany to the League. This, 
of course, was delayed until September owing to the German stipulation 
that the admission of Germany should be concurrent with the allotment 
to her of a permanent seat on the Council, and owing to the conse- 
quanta negotiations over the question of the composition of the 

uncil, a thorough analysis of which is given. 

League matters and Europe bulk largest in the 1925 volume: they 
have over 300 pages; but some 130 are allotted to the Far East and the 
Americas. The section on the latter is specially valuable for its 
provision in convenient form of a review of the relations between the 
Central American republics, Mexico and the United States since 1919. 
The anonymous author of the Far Eastern part has in some respects the 
most difficult task of the various contributors to this volume. Nowhere 
else is the line between internal and international affairs harder to draw 
than in China, or internal affairs of such baffling complexity. An 
introduction of fourteen pages gives the reader some acquaintance with 
the permutations and combinations of the warlords and the Kuomintang 
during 1925: then follow sections setting out in concise detail the 
different matters which during that year were the subject of negotiation 
between China and one or more foreign States. Among these matters 
Manchuria, the most precocious child of the twentieth century, figures 

rominently—and most necessarily with a railway map to herself. 
n 1908 Manchuria exported to England 100 tons of soya beans; in 
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1925 her total export of them was valued at {13,000,000 : N. Manchuria 
“‘a natural wheatfield, comparable with those of the Canadian North- 
West or the grain districts of W. Siberia’: the scene, and to a large 
extent the cause, of one great modern war : the field for the economic 
and strategic competition between the Russian broad gauge and the 
Japanese standard gauge; Manchuria is also and above all the scene of 
the largest scale movement of population of the century, increasing, 
it is estimated, from about 12,000,000 in 1906 to about 22,000,000 in 
1927—almost all Chinese. This would seem to be in the last resort the 
deciding factor in the three-cornered struggle, traced here, between 
China, Japan and Russia, even though at the moment Japan may 
appear to have the upper hand, steadily bettering her already strong 
= against Russia and anxiously reinforcing her garrisons against 
a. 

In the 1926 volume Manchuria, for the moment, slips into the back- 
ground behind what Professor Toynbee terms the three vortices, round 
Peking, round Canton, and in the Yangtse Basin. Here, of central 
interest is the recapitulation of events relating to the prolonged anti- 
British boycott of Hong Kong, the occupation of the British concession 
at Hankow, and the situation in Shanghai which led to the despatch of 
the Defence Force. In the 1926 volume the emphasis shifts notably 
eastwards: almost half the space is allotted to China and the Pacific. 
' Asis to be expected, and hoped, Professor Toynbee, in twenty-five pages 

of introduction, indulges in one of his far-flung epitomes, copious with 
comparison, of centuries of Chinese history, concentrating attention 
primarily on the origin and import of the anti-foreign feeling among the 
Chinese. He has some interesting judgments to make on the influence 
of Russian Communists, and some very severe strictures on the local 
British Press in China :. these latter, though they may be justified, it is 
impossible for the reader to assess for himself, since the record which 
follows hardly allows of independent judgment on this score. Under 
the heading of the Pacific are specially to be noticed some excellent 
pages on the orientation of Japanese foreign policy; a full analysis of 
the situation in the Philippines since President Wilson sent out Mr, 
Harrison as Governor-General in 1913 (an American, at least, might 
question whether all this section is strictly necessary in a survey of 
international affairs) ; and a brilliant bird’s-eye view of the Dutch East 
Indies, in connection with the ‘‘ Communist ”’ disturbances there in 
1926. Two further features in this volume should be picked out :— 
Mr. R. J. Stopford’s very able presentation of the history of inter-ally 
debts since the War, a contribution of exceptional value; and the 
inclusion of the chronology of events and treaties for the year which 
has previously been published by the Institute separately. 

B. H. SUMNER. 


German Diplomatic Documents, 1871—1914. Selected and translated 
from the Documents published by the German Foreign Office 
by E. T.S. DuGpALE. Vol. I. Bismarck’s Relations with England, 
1871-1890. 1928. (London: Methuen & Co. 8vo. xxviii + 
399 pp. 21s.) 

Ir is a real satisfaction to welcome the first instalment of an attempt 
to give English readers some idea of the treasures contained in the 
vast quarry commonly known as Die Grosse Politik. If it is true, as 
Bismarck used to maintain, that history could not be written from the 
official papers, it is equally true that it cannot be written without them. 
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The present volume throws a flood of light not only on the policy of 
the two Powers principally concerned, on the personality of their 
leading statesmen, and on the development of the European situation 
during the two decades of Bismarck’s dictatorship, but also on the 
moral and intellectual atmosphere of a vanished age. The contrast 
with our own time is stressed both in Sir Rennell Rodd’s brief Preface 
and in the Introduction contributed by Mr. Headlam-Morley. ‘‘ The 
strongest impression which these documents will make upon readers,” 
writes the former, ‘“ will probably be their revelation of how greatly 
the mentality of the Western world has changed since they were 
drafted, and most especially during the decade which has succeeded 
the Great War. The shaping of policy, as exhibited in these despatches 
and memoranda, is really governed almost exclusively by the ultimate 
idea of war as the deciding factor. Principles are of quite secondary 
importance.” ‘“‘ For students of the present day,” declares Mr. 
Headlam-Morley, ‘‘ nothing could be more interesting or instructive 
than the picture which we have here of the old continental system ; 
it will surely only stimulate the efforts which are now being made to 
place international relations on a new footing.” How much better 
than our fathers we have become, or are in process of becoming, is a 
matter of opinion; but there can be no disagreement as to the dangers 
of “the European anarchy,” to use Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s phrase, 
which was the principal cause of the World War. 

The main themes of a crowded volume are noted and analysed in 
Mr. Headlam-Morley’s luminous Introduction, and one need not be 
a professional historian to find the unfolding of the drama of absorbing 
interest. The plot is simple enough. Bismarck needed peace to hold 
what he had won, as he had needed war to win it, and for this purpose 
defeated and revengeful France had to be kept in quarantine. He 
occasionally made a false move, as in the war scare of 1875 and the 
bluster which accompanied the foundation of a Colonial empire in 
1884; but on the whole he played his difficult game with consummate 
mastery, and at his fall in 1890 he left Germany in a position of un- 
impaired security. Austria and Italy were her allies; Russia, though 
edging slowly towards France, had taken no irrevocable step; and 
England, though declining a German alliance, was deeply estranged 
both from Paris and Petrograd. In the next instalment we shall see 
how Bismarck’s successors dissipated their splendid heritage. 

Captain Dugdale deserves our warmest congratulations on the 
skill with which he has selected and translated the documents now 
made available to a wider public in this fascinating volume. 

G. P. Goocu. 


The War Guilt. By H. W. Witson. 1928. (London: Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 8vo. xxii + 366 pp. 2zIs.) 


THOSE who are interested in the causes and responsibility for the 
War will cordially welcome this work from the hands of one who, 
though well known in other fields, brings a fresh mind to this important 
question. With great industry Mr. Wilson gives us a careful and 
well-documented narrative first of the general history of Europe with 
special reference to the relations between Germany and England 
from 1871 down to 1914, and secondly of the period of acute crisis 
following the Serajevo murder. With the exception of Mr. Dickinson’s 
book, The International Anarchy, it is the first attempt to tell the 
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familiar story in the light of the new information which is now avail- 
able from Die Grosse Politik and other works. The author, though 
he justly points out that “ it is impossible for anyone to divest himself 
entirely of national and personal prepossessions,” has, as he tells us, 
and it is obviously true, “ striven to the best of his power to look at 
events from the German as well as the English standpoint and to 
read and examine the arguments of all the important German 
advocates.” The book, therefore, is commendably free from the 
exaggerated judgments, often based on ill-authenticated rumours, 
which really weaken rather than strengthen much of the criticism of 
German policy. This very moderation adds to the effectiveness of 
the work. On naval matters he speaks, of course, with special 
authority and he clearly shows the decisive importance of the building 
of the great German fleet ; this does not prevent him from stigmatising 
Fisher’s ideas, to which quite undue importance has been attached 
by some German writers, as utterly indefensible and simply ridiculous. 

The last half of the book gives a very clear and safe guide through 
the intricacies of the situation during the whole of 1914. With a sure 
hand he puts his finger on the spot when he points out that one of the 
gravest counts against the German Emperor was that “he gave 
Austria a blank cheque without first fully examining with his ministers 
_and experts the probable consequences. The absence of anything 
like a British Cabinet council in the management of German policy 
had grievous consequences both for the world and for Germany herself.” 
It was this ill-considered haste and the reckless disregard of conse- 
quences which, rather than deliberate purpose to bring about war, 
was the great fault of the Emperor and his Government; it was, 
however, a fault which for men in their position was worse than a 
crime, and it must remain on record that although, as Mr. Wilson 
agrees, the Emperor probably never intended war with England and was 
not deliberately wicked, it was his impulsiveness and weakness which 
was responsible for all the disasters which followed. This view is 
one very different from that maintained in this and other Allied 
countries during and immediately after the War, and it is of real value 
that what we may call this revised judgment should be put before 
the British public by one whom none would suspect of undue desire, 
out of a weak spirit of conciliation, to gloss over the responsibility of 
Germany and her allies. 


L’ Italia nel Mediterraneo. By GASPARE AMBROSINI. 1927. Foligno: 
Franco Campitelli. 8vo. xiii + 303 pp. Lire 18.) 


WHILE the security of transit in the Mediterranean is of enormous 
importance to Great Britain and France, it is a vital necessity for 
Italy’s economic and political independence, and, through being 
historically late in emerging as a national unit, Italy found herself, at 
the opening of the War, in a position of distinct strategic inferiority to 
the other interested Powers. The author carefully sets out the various 
international agreements entered into during the War and shows that, 
in spite of the promises under which Italy was induced to come in on 
the side of the Allies, Italy’s position has been distinctly worsened by 
the post-War settlement. The Pact of London (April 26, 1915) pro- 
vided that in the event, as a result of the War, of the  e- total 
or partial, of Asiatic Turkey, a share should go to Italy, and this 
undertaking was confirmed in greater detail by the Agreement of St. 
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Jean de Maurienne (April 1917), which actually marked in coloured 
maps the districts to be assigned to Great Britain, France and Italy 
respectively. Yet, in spite of these engagements, while Great Britain 
and France secured substantially what they wanted, the territories 
promised to Italy were assigned to Greece. Professor Ambrosini is 
indignant at what he regards as the legal quibble, whereby the 1917 
Agreement was disavowed by Great Britain and France, but the point 
is not really of importance, as the Versailles Settlement under which 
Great Britain and France in effect realised their aims was not based on 
any previous engagements by interested parties, but on a conception 
wholly new in International Law introduced by President Wilson, i.e. 
that of a Mandatory System. It is not surprising that Italy should 
have objected to the introduction of a new principle which took no 
account of the conditions under which Italy came into the War, and 
that it should have resented the workings of the new system under 
which Great Britain and France were enabled to add large territories 
to their already enormous empires while Italy, which was in vital 
need of territory for its rapidly increasing population, was left com- 
pletely in the cold. ‘ 

The Tangier situation, which, in its international aspect, is wholly 
distinct from that of Morocco, is then discussed, but the grievance is one 
admittedly mainly of sentiment, and one hopes that events which 
have occurred since the book was published have tended to remove it. 
Very different is the situation in Tunis, and it is difficult to see how a 
satisfactory settlement can ever be reached. Italy feels that it cannot 
accept a settlement such as was arrived at in the analogous conflict 
between Great Britain and France, and the decision of the Hague 
Tribunal in that conflict will undoubtedly enable Italy to appeal 
to the Council of the League, if France denounces the Agreement which 
is now renewable every three months. . 

A good deal of space is given to the situation in the ex-Turkish 
territories subjected to “A” mandates, and the author notices a 
distinct tendency on the part of Great Britain and France to translate 
the régime of Mandates into one of direct administration or protectorate, 
a policy Italy could not agree to unless compensated in Anatolia. The 
chapter on the Holy Places is less effective, as, apart from other 
considerations, the author has to admit that Italy has no definite 
mandate from the Vatican to represent Latin Christianity. 

By far the most interesting part of the book is the concluding 
portion, in which the author discloses with half-veiled menaces the 
scheme by which Italy is to redress the balance of power in the Mediter- 
ranean. There should be diplomatic representations to the Western 
Powers accompanied by a strengthening of Italy’s naval forces, the 
latter being necessary to make the former effective. The author 
believes that in view of recent changes in naval warfare Italy is in a 
most favourable strategical position. It could at Tripoli on the 
African coast and at Trapani, and Porto Empedocle on the western 
coast of Sicily, and on the islands of Pantelleria and Lampedusa, 
fortunately situated between the two continents, construct formidable 
bases for submarines, torpedo boats and aeroplanes which would make 
transit in the Mediterranean impossible. 

Failing agreement with the Western Powers, an alliance with 
Turkey might be considered, though the author admits that this would 
entail ~ surrender of Italian claims in Anatolia, and that it is difficult 
to see in what quarter compensation for this surrender could be 
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obtained. Finally, he discusses the possibility of Italy joining a Russo- 
German combination, which he regards as a probability of the near 
future. All these alternatives are considered with a detached “ sacro 
egoismo ”’ which make those who sympathise with Italy and feel that 
she has not been quite fairly treated very despondent as to her future. 
ALBERT BALL. 


La Neutralita Italiana, 1914-1915. By ANTONIO SALANDRA. 1928. 
(Milan: A. Mondadori. 8vo. 475 pp. Lire 40.) 


SIGNOR SALANDRA, who came into office as Prime Minister of Italy 
on the 21st of March, 1914, feeling that his active political life is now 
at an end, has published in this book of 475 pages his reminiscences of 
the period of nine months from his coming into office till the end of 
1914, when the intervention of Italy was still very doubtful. Italy 
did not declare war till the 24th of May, 1915, and we hope that Signor 
Salandra will continue his reminiscences till that date. This volume 
shows the gradual preparation of public opinion and is of interest 
mainly to those studying Italian conditions in that now somewhat 
distant epoch. ALBERT BALL. 


Norge og Verdenskrigen (Norway and the World War). By WILHELM 
KeitHau. The Economic and Social History of the World War 
Series, issued by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 1927. (Oslo: Aschehong and Co. 8vo. xv + 367 pp.) 


DurinG the War Admiral Consett was naval attaché at the British 
Legation at Oslo. He wrote a book with the title The Triumph of 
Unarmed Forces, in which he regretted the extreme pressure for which 
Norway of all countries was singled out by the Allies. This book by 
Mr. Keilhau describes in very calm and dispassionate language the 
steps taken by all the belligerents which practically made the social 
and economic history of Norway during, and for some years after, the 
War. He abstains from blame as well as from praise, and merely gives 
us a clear record. While the Norwegian people showed their feelings 
about the War in a very unmistakable way, it was the duty of the 
Government to carry out a neutral policy. Mr. Keilhau divides the 
events into two periods, and one might again subdivide the second 
period into two sections. The first period of two years was com- 
paratively unexciting. It represents the adjustments necessitated by 
the ever-increasing departures from the ‘‘ Declaration of London,” and 
the ever-lengthening contraband list. To this period belong the 
conclusion of the branch agreements between various trades in Norway 
and the British Government for the purpose of hindering overseas 
supplies to Norway being used directly or indirectly for the benefit of 
the Central Powers. This method was favoured by the Norwegian 
Government for reasons of neutrality. The British fish purchase in 
1915 and the important fish agreement in 1916 also fall in this period 
as well as the copper agreement which was to lead to so much difficulty 
and tension. The termination of this first period was signalised by the 
extreme anger of Germany about the fish agreement, leading to intensi- 
fied sinking of Norwegian steamers. The Norwegian reply was an 
Order in Council forbidding access of armed submarines to Norwegian 
territorial waters. Instead of realising that this was a spontaneous 
expression of indignation on the part of Norway, Germany attributed it 
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to British pressure and replied with what was virtually an ultimatum, 
causing considerable anxiety. In the long run, however, the Norwegian 
position was virtually maintained. On the top of this came the British 
coal stoppage consequent upon dissatisfaction with the carrying out 
of the copper and fish agreements. Mr. Keilhau, while apparently 
inclined to agree with the British interpretation of the copper agree- 
ment, shows that there was room for more than one interpretation, and 
as for the fish agreement he does not regard the complaints as suffi- 
ciently substantial to justify the crisis caused by the stoppage of coal 
supplies. 

PThe second period following was one of intensified difficulties. The 
policy of the Norwegian Foreign Minister had been that of a Cunctator, 
based upon the expectation of a short war. Had that hope been 
justified his management of foreign affairs might have been considered 
a great success. During the remainder of the War the Allies secured 
complete control, not only of Norway’s imports, but also of the manage- 
ment of her exports. This was generally considered something that 
might have been expected as a natural outcome of a war of such 
dimensions, but what undoubtedly caused bitterness was the statutory 
list, popularly called the black list, through which the Allies divided 
the business community into two sections: one that traded with 
Germany and one that did not. The celebrated tonnage agreement 
was concluded in the early summer of 1917. Through it the Allies 
obtained the services of all Norwegian shipping except what was 
required for Norway’s own needs. Further, it was arranged to substi- 
tute armed British vessels for Norwegian unarmed ones in the North 
Sea trade. In return for this Norway’s coal supply was guaranteed 
and facilities were assured for other necessary supplies through the 
blockade. 

Even these arrangements were upset by America’s entry into the 
War, which in fact commenced yet another period. The import agree- 
ments were suspended and all those “ rights’ for which America had 
contended were set aside by her own action, In addition Great Britain 
ceased to buy Norwegian fish, throwing that responsibility on the 
Norwegian Government, while the ordinary avenues of export were 
closed. These events necessitated a system of strict rationing in Nor- 
way, and important extensions of Government trading. Measures had 
to be taken in anticipation of a long war, and the subsequent cost to 
the country was correspondingly increased. 

Mr. Keilhau, while not criticising severely, explains why the 
Norwegian parliamentary system of minute control of finance was 
unsuitable for this situation, and how carte blanche was given the Govern- 
ment for instituting measures to mobilise the defence forces and for 
keeping the economic life going by emergency measures. All these 
expenditures were kept outside of the normal budgets. Their cost was 
not known for a long time, and both Government and Storting lost grasp 
of the situation. While normal budgets increased sixfold they were 
covered by increased taxation. Nevertheless, when final accounts were 
made up, the national debt had been increased from Kr. 360,000,000 to 
Kr. 1,700,000,000. Out of this increase Kr. 300,000,000 was due to 
fish purchases and State trading; about Kr. 200,000,000 to the so- 
called ‘‘ dear times grants’ to that part of the population which did 
not share in the war prosperity but only in the increased prices. The 
neutrality guard cost Kr. 200,000,000. Public works accounted for 
the balance. While Mr. Keilhau is lenient in his judgments generally, 
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he criticises the Government and the national Bank for following the 
Swedish initiative in refusing gold payments, thereby contributing to 
note inflation; further, that the credits granted to belligerents for 
purchases in Norway were provided by the national bank instead of 
being allowed to absorb the abnormally ample funds of the private 
banks, thereby increasing the amount of credit for that share speculation 
which has since been characterised as “ the days of merry craziness.” 

At the end of the book there are some very useful schedules showing 
fluctuations of exchange, share values, wages, note circulation, budgets, 
cost of living and wholesale prices. 


KARL KNUDSEN. 


From Dawes to Locarno and After: The League of Nations and the 
Search for Security, 1919-28. By F. ALEXANDER. 1928. 
(London: J. M. Dent. 8vo. 246 pp. 5s.) 


THIs is one of the best books on the subject of Security that have 
yet appeared. The author—an Australian professor—begins by 
analysing the different tendencies that went to the composition of the 
Covenant of the League, and brings out particularly well the con- 
trasting policies—the French desire for a super-State, designed to 
preserve the status quo and give France security against Germany ; 
and the British thesis, which for the most part prevailed, of a looser 
association based on co-operation rather than compulsion. The 
result, as he shows, was that the Covenant was purposely couched 
in general terms, not attempting to provide for all possible contingencies 
and even containing intentional ambiguities. 

From this starting-point, Mr. Alexander gives a very clear and 
impartial account of the various security negotiations: the Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance, the Geneva Protocol, the Locarno Pact, and the 
further progress made in the field of arbitration, security and dis- 
armament up to the opening of the negotiations for the Kellogg Pact. 
The points made clear at the beginning are kept always in view, and 
the developments of the different conceptions of the Covenant followed 
up in interesting fashion. The author’s treatment of the Japanese 
amendment to the Protocol and its effect on Dominion opinion is 
particularly valuable, and escapes what is the weakness of the book 
as a whole—its excessive reliance on official documents and a few, 
mainly English, publications, the undercurrents of European thought 
and politics being generally disregarded. There is a definite mis- 
interpretation of the Covenant on pp. 43 seq., where it is stated that 
in an international dispute, in which one party carries out the award 
while the other disregards it and makes war, the obligation on the 
other members of the League is only “‘a negative one not to take 
up arms against” the State complying with the award. This is 
incorrect; for surely Article 16 of the Covenant applies in such 
a case, and not merely, as the author suggests, if a State refuses to 
submit a dispute to arbitration, or fails to wait the prescribed three 
months. 

With this reservation, this book is thoroughly to be recommended 
as a short but excellent account of its subject. 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 
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The Economic Policy of Austria-Hungary. By Dr. Gustav Gratz and 
PROFESSOR RICHARD SCHILLER. Translated by PROFESSOR 
ALISON PHILLIPS. 1928. One of the series: Economic and Social 
History of the War, published by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. (New Haven: Yale University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xiii +286 pp. $3.50.) 


A coop deal of this book is technical and makes fairly dull reading, 
but in outline it is interesting and, in parts, especially where it deals 
with the events of Brest-Litovsk, even dramatic. It is a record of 
negotiations and treaties entered into with the object of creating 
amongst the Powers what would, had they emerged victorious from the 
War, have been a kind of economic super-State in Central Europe. 
The making of these treaties continued until within one month of the 
Armistice and included the renewal of the Ausgleich, a customs union 
with Germany, Brest-Litovsk, the Treaty of Bukharest and the 
settlement of the Polish question. All these difficulties were finally 
solved—on paper. While, therefore, the fundamental idea behind 
this sequence of treaties was never realised in practice, yet this history 
of its development does, in the sphere of economics, afford an 
illuminating commentary on the political predominance of Germany at 
that time and the inherent impossibility of Austria-Hungary surviving 
as an empire. This book further is of obvious value in considering the 
post-War trade problems of the Succession States. Moreover, it also 
contains a brilliant preface by Mr. Alison Phillips, the translator, which 
is at once a criticism and a summary of the book itself. 

GEORGE MITCHELL. 


American Loans to Germany. By ROBERT R. KUCZYNSKI. 1927. 
(New York: Macmillan. 8vo. xi+ 378 pp. $3.00.) ~ 


THE object of this book is to give an analytical record of dollar 
loans to Germany. It deals with their purpose, type, amortisation, 
yield, security, etc. It does not consider the wider questions of 
reparations, Germany’s ability to pay or the transfer problem, but it 
does express interesting views in regard to productive and unpro- 
ductive loans, and also contains very relevant criticisms of the pro- 
spectuses relating to particular loans. It is a useful work of reierence 
for the economist and investor. GEORGE MITCHELL. 


Economic Problems in Europe To-day. Edited by W. HENDERSON 
PRINGLE. 1928. (London: Black. 8vo. xi+ 146 pp. 5s.) 


Tuts is a collection of lectures delivered at the University of 
Birmingham by the Hon. George Peel on France, Professor Salvemini 
on Italy, Professor Seton-Watson on Czechoslovakia, Mr. Michael 
Farbman on Russia, Dr. Edwards on Germany and M. Cammaerts 
on Belgium. These lectures may have well served the purpose for 
which they were delivered, but it is difficult to believe that they have 
some more permanent value when published together in a book for the 
general public. Exceptionally, the contribution of Professor Seton- 
Watson deserves reproduction. As a survey of the situation in 
Czechoslovakia in forty pages it could hardly have been better. Mr. 
Farbman’s sympathetic but critical treatment of his subject should 
also be mentioned. GEORGE MITCHELL. 
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Studies in International Law and Relations. By PROFESSOR A. PEARCE 
Hieeins, C.B.E., K.C., LL.D. 1928. (Cambridge University 
Press. 314 pp. 15s.) 


PROFESSOR PEARCE HiGGins has collected and published in one 
volume a number of the more scattered and less readily accessible 
of his contributions to International Law and Relations. With one 
exception they have all been published before, but they have “ all 
been revised and in some cases rewritten.” 

The most important of the fourteen chapters are, without doubt, 
the last six, which discuss various aspects of the law of maritime war- 
fare, a field in which the author has for many years been acknowledged 
as a front-rank authority, and in which he rendered valuable services 
to the country as a Legal Adviser in the Departments of the Treasury 
Solicitor and Procurator-General during the Great War. Of these 
six chapters, Number IX consists of an examination of the observance 
and lack of observance during the Great War in different countries 
of Hague Convention VI relating (amongst other matters) to ‘‘ Enemy 
Ships in Port on the Outbreak of War,” and explains the British 
denunciation of this Convention in November 1925 in pursuance of 
one of its terms. Chapter X deals with ‘‘ Submarine Cables in Time 

_of War,” a subject upon which the rules of International Law are far 
from being adequate in scope or precise in character. Chapter XI deals 
with a matter of less importance now than formerly—‘‘ Ships of War 
as Prize.” Chapter XII is on “ Retaliation in Naval Warfare,”’ based 
upon a lecture delivered by the author at the United States Naval 
War College in 1927, and contains an examination of the dangerous 
right of Retaliation in Naval Warfare of which both Great Britain 
and Germany, amongst other belligerents, availed themselves during 
the recent war, and of the judicial precedents underlying it. The 
existence of this right, which is not new and was exercised during the 
Napoleonic wars, is capable of striking at the root of all rules govern- 
ing maritime warfare, and in our judgment little is to be gained from 
a codification or restatement of these rules so long as the right of 
Retaliation exists; for in the difficulty of ascertaining the facts 
regarding the incidents of warfare it is always both easy and tempting 
for a belligerent to find what is for himself and his Prize Courts a good 
justification for the exercise of the right of Retaliation, and thereby 
at once to let in a flood of abnormal practices not sanctioned by the 
ordinary rules of maritime war. To those who are advocating a fresh 
attempt to achieve some measure of international agreement upon 
these rules we can heartily recommend Professor Pearce Higgins’ 
closely reasoned study of Retaliation, and for our own part would 
ask them to reflect upon the futility of any attempt at agreement 
until they have first abolished or very severely strait-waistcoated this 
right. 

Chapters XIII and XIV contain a searching analysis of the legal 
status of ‘‘ Defensively Armed Merchant Ships.’’ The historical argu- 
ment of Chapter XIII, which was written before the outbreak of war, 
establishes conclusively, in our opinion, the right of a belligerent to 
arm his merchant ships defensively, and the right of those ships to 
use force in self-defence without subjecting themselves or their crews 
to treatment as pirates and without (according to the practice of nearly 
every neutral State during the recent war) depriving them of the 
normal expectation of the hospitality accorded in neutral ports to the 
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merchant ships of belligerents. Interesting confirmation of the antiquity 
and the generality, if not universality, of the practice of arming merchant 
ships has recently come to our notice in A History of Lloyds by Charles 
Wright and C. Ernest Fayle (1928), from which it appears (p. 86) that 
the early editions of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping dated, for instance, 
1764, contain a column for the insertion of the number of guns carried 
by each ship. Moreover, the Lloyd’s Insurance Policy, dating in this 
respect as far back as 1681 at any rate, purports to “ insure the ship 
and cargo and also... the Ordnance, Munition, Artillery. . 

In any future war it may be regarded as certain that merchant ‘ships 
will be armed, unless indeed an objection on the part of one powerful 
foreign State to the abolition of submarines proposed by Great Britain 
at the Washington Conference of 1921-22 can be overcome. 

Of the remaining chapters, Number IV, on “ The Papacy and 
International Law,” first published in 1909, has a fresh interest in 
view-of certain recent attempts in Italy to reopen the question of the 
Holy See and its relations to the Kingdom of Italy. Chapter V, on 
“The Monroe Doctrine,”’ and Chapter VI, on “ The Work of Grotius 
and of the Modern International Lawyer,”. were occasioned by the 
respective centenary of 1923 and tercentenary of-1925. Chapter VII 
consists of a clear exposition of the Locarno Treaties. Chapters I, 
II and III, entitled ‘‘ International Relations and International Law,” 
‘“Some Difficulties in International Relations,’ and “‘ The Duties of 
States,” are more general in character and embody much of the 
author’s own outlook upon the development of international society 
and the part which law should play in it. Chapter VIII, “‘ The Law 
of Nations and the War of 1914,” consists of one of the Oxford 
Pamphlets, published in 1914 and supplemented by a recent note. 

In short, we are greatly indebted to Professor Pearce Higgins for 
revising and producing in this attractive form a number—though by 
no means all—of his shorter contributions to the study of International 
Law. ARNOLD D. McNair. 


Aerial Bombardment and the International Regulation of Warfare. By 
M. W. Royse. 1928. (New York: H. Vinal, Ltd. 8vo. 
xv + 256 pp.) 

Tuis is a sound and useful study, mainly historical, of the question 
of air bombardment. Its author, as Cutting Fellow of Columbia 
University, New York, was enabled, he states, to visit the various 
fronts of the late War and also to make use of the official archives of 
the European countries. The copious references given in the notes 
and the full bibliography show that he has left few, if any, possible 
founts of information untapped. 

The pre-War attempts to prohibit or restrict air bombardment, 
at the Peace Conferences at The Hague, are very fully described. 
Concurrently the development of human flight is traced, and it is 
pointed out, without any undue cynicism, that the prohibition of 
air bombardment which the Powers were generally ready to accept 
in 1899 proved to be unacceptable in 1907, when the military value 
of aviation showed signs of ceasing to be negligible. 

The principles governing the admissibility of any given weapon 
of war are explained and the rules of bombardment by warships and 
land artillery are discussed. The practice of the various belligerents 
in the Great War in regard to air bombardment is examined. The 
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principle followed, the author correctly states, was that military 
objectives could be bombed, wherever found, regardless of their 
location or of the incidental risk to non-combatants. 

Finally, the rules of air warfare prepared by the Hague Com- 
mission of Jurists of 1922-23, representing the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan and the Netherlands, are explained and 
criticised. 

The author, while approving the adoption in those rules of the 
principle of the military objective, points out that they have the 
effect of restricting the right of bombardment accorded to naval 
forces and doubts whether, in so far as they do so, they will be 
observed. The doubts which he harbours upon that point would be 
even more strongly expressed by the present reviewer. 

The research and industry of which the book gives proof are 
notable, but one or two mistakes have crept in. It is not correct 
to state of the prohibition of the use of poison gas that “‘ as ratified 
by the Powers represented at the Washington Conference [1922] it 
remains fully in force” (p. 220). It is not in force, by reason of 
France’s failure to ratify the Treaty which contains both this particular 
prohibition and the “Submarine Rules.” France has, however, 
ratified the Geneva Gas Protocol of 1925. Capt. Guest, the former 
_ Secretary of State for Air, appears as Capt. ‘‘ Gest ” in the notes in 
three successive pages (199, 200, 201). There is, however, little in 
the way of error either of fact or of doctrine to criticise. 

J. M. Sparcut. 


The Law in Relation to Aircraft. By L. A. WINGFIELD and R. B. 
SPARKES. 1928. (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. vii + 
304 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is a useful synopsis. It gives, in the convenient form 
of a single volume (excellently printed and bound), the terms of the 
various instruments, international and national, regulating flight by 
aircraft registered in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. In Chapters 
I to VII the provisions in question are briefly summarised, and in 
Appendices A to G, which account for 235 of the 304 pages of the 
book, the Convention, Act, Orders and Directions or Regulations 
themselves are reproduced in full. 

The treatment is in the nature of précis rather than of commentary. 
The authors, one must conclude, deliberately excluded from their 
purpose the discussion of certain difficulties of interpretation of the 
provisions which they quote. One notable difficulty is the precise 
meaning of the final paragraph of Article 15 of the Convention of 
1919. Such exegesis as there is is sound and competent : for instance, 
the discussion of the principles of the law of trespass and nuisance 
by aircraft and of those of the law relating to carriage by air. 

It is inevitable that some of the documents quoted in a book of 
this kind should be already superseded by the time that it appears. 
Three further Air Navigation (Amendment) Orders have been made 
since it was written, and to the Customs Aerodromes given at p. 33 
(Croydon, Lympne, Southampton) there must now be added Carding- 
ton (for airships only, A.N.D. 4 C) and Dover (A.N.D. 4 D). 

J. M. SPAIGHT. 
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An Introduction to the Study of International Organisation. By Pit- 
MAN B. Potter. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 1928. 
(London: G, Bell. 8vo. xv +587 pp. 16s.) 


By reaching its third edition this general survey of international 
organisation has proved itself to be useful to those for whom it is 
intended. To the student in a hurry to find the object of his search 
it would be better if, as is partially done in the chapter on Conferences, 
more frequent reference were made to actual happenings illustrating 
the generalisations of the text. For instance, the chapter on Treaties 
especially lends itself to this improvement. The references to private 
international organs is very slight, and yet those mentioned and others 
which deserve mention have done and are doing very good work, and 
often work which officialism cannot so well accomplish. The chapter 
on International Law strikes one as confusing: it might at any rate 
be clearer. The account of the working of international affairs, e.g. 
of the consulate and the diplomatic service, is explained so minutely 
that some remarks appear platitudes and superfluous. When it is 
said that (p. 65) “‘ many of the foreign policies of the United States 
have been written into international law,”:and (p. 427) the Latin 
American States ‘‘ owe their position in the League largely to us,” 
i.e. to the United States, we feel that some ground should be given 
for these statements. The index would be improved by better articu- 
lation. But, apart from certain imperfections which can easily be 
remedied, this book is very useful in covering ground not often 
entirely comprised in the same volume. WYNDHAM A. BEWES. 


The China Year Book, 1928. Edited by H.G. W. WoopHEAD. 1928. 
(London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 8vo. 
XXvii + 1446 pp. 42s.) ; 

THE China Year Book for 1928 fully lives up to the reputation 
established by its predecessors. Nobody who has any connection with 
China, whether as missionary or merchant, banker or official, journalist 
or author, can afford not to have at his elbow not merely the latest 
edition of the China Year Book, but copies of all previous editions as 
well if he is so lucky as to be able to procure them. Each edition 
contains a résumé of all the standard information on China and the 
fullest possible statistics for the latest available year relating to trade 
and shipping, revenues, finance, railways, mining, etc. It also con- 
tains the text of all treaties, agreements, regulations, reports and other 
public documents of importance which have seen the light during the 
period under review. In the present volume, for example, will be 
found—to name only a few—such varied fare as the Reports of the 
Commissioners on Piracy and Extraterritoriality, the Mixed Court 
Rendition Agreement, the December Memorandum, the Sino-Belgian 
Treaty revision correspondence and the documents discovered in the 
raid on the Soviet Embassy in Peking. Much statistical information 
is interspersed with delightful flashes of history and romance, for nearly 
every subject in China lends itself to historical treatment. Anyone 
who is fond of browsing will make many delightful discoveries in 
unexpected places—such as the sidelights on Chinese characteristics 
in the description of the soldiers’ arms, uniform and equipment (p. 
1279), or the account of the organisation of China’s armies (p. 1275). 
In the very valuable chapter on currency we learn how the Chinese 
used paper money in the ninth century of our era, and how the Chinese 
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Government long before our own Norman Conquest understood the 
technique of the skilful handling of bank-note issues. Before our 
ancestors had learnt the art of baking bricks, Chinese dynasties were 
driven from the throne for inflating the currency. Similarly the 
chapter on products gives us a glimpse of the caravans carrying silk 
across Asia through Parthia to ancient Rome, and the story of tea 
begins with a tale of a Buddhist priest about the year 600 a.p. The 
chapter on opium unexpectedly refuses to be historical, while that on 
education is unsympathetic and does less than justice to a subject full 
of interest and romance. The chapters on labour and the Kuomintang 
are, as the Preface justly claims, features of this volume and, though 
they must be taken with all the reserve of journalism produced at high 
speed, are valuable and well-documented contributions to difficult 
topics. The latter chapter, however, repeats and embellishes the oft- 
told tale that it was only after Sun Yat Sen had appealed to Great 
Britain and America for assistance and had been refused that he turned 
to Soviet Russia. It cannot be too widely known that the historical 
foundation for this story is so slight as to be practically non-existent. 

Two other inaccuracies will, it is hoped, be corrected in the next 
volume. On p. 1041 the reference to our first Consul in China is some- 
what misleading. Mr. Catchpole was, it is true, nominated Consul- 
General in 1699, but he never really functioned as such, and when he 
disappeared from the scene three or four years later the plan of a 
permanent establishment in China fell through. It was not realised 
for a good many decades yet to come. After Catchpole there was no 
British Consul in China until after the Treaty of Nanking in 1842. 
Also the monopoly of the East India Company does not date from 
Catchpole’s appointment, but from a hundred years earlier. 

On p. 1222 the story of the Tientsin arrests is all wrong. The 
accused were not alleged and did not even claim to be members of the 
Kuomintang. It was charged against them that their house was the 
headquarters of a treasonable and anarchist secret society, and the 
raid revealed a mass of inflammatory literature affording prima facie 
evidence that the house was used for propaganda inciting to violence 
against foreigners and against all constituted Government. They were 
not executed a few weeks later, but six months later after the raid on 


the Soviet Embassy had revealed the extent of the Communist danger 
in China. 


The Kuomintang and the Future of the Chinese Revolution. By T. C. 
Woo. 1928. (London: Allenand Unwin. 8vo. 278 pp. 15s.) 


THE author of this most interesting and revealing book is a member 
of the extreme Left Wing of the Kuomintang and writes frankly from 
the extremist point of view. His trenchant criticisms of his political 
opponents within the Nationalist Party evidently spring from a con- 
viction deeply and sincerely held, that it is their bourgeois policy that 
has ruined the Revolution and has prevented the Left Wing from 
leading China into the promised land of social reform, the complete 
recovery of her sovereign rights and a position of equality among the 
nations of the earth. The honesty and sincerity of the book are its 
chief value. It throws a flood of light on the political development 
of China during the last five years and explains many things that have 
puzzled the foreign student of Chinese affairs. It explains, for example, 
the apparent paradox why the extremists, who to the contemporary 
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foreign observer are indistinguishable from Communists, so frequently 
meet in conclave and pass what appear to be anti-Communist resolu- 
tions. The clue to the puzzle seems to be this. The Kuomintang 
under Sun Yat Sen’s inspiration adopted the policy of the “ united 
front of all the revolutionary forces.” They borrowed the Com- 
munist organisation and methods, availed themselves of Russia’s 
proffered brains and money, but rejected Communist doctrines. This, 
of course, was playing with fire, and after admitting Communists to 
membership of the Party the extremists—who during 1925 and 1926 
were in control—were constantly faced with the problem of preventing 
control passing from the hands of the Kuomintang to the Chinese 
Communist Party and thence to the Third International at Moscow. 
Resolutions were therefore passed and regulations framed which were 
not anti-Communist as foreigners supposed, but were designed to 
ensure the loyalty of the members of the Chinese Communist Party 
who had been admitted to membership of the Kuomintang. The 
Communist being a traitor by instinct and profession, the attempt was 
doomed to failure, and the Kuomintang was only saved from destruc- 
tion by the drastic purge of both Communists and Russians carried out 
by Chiang Kai-shek. This, however, was not apparent in the latter 
half of 1927 when Mr. Woo’s book was written. At that time con- 
fusion in the ranks of the Kuomintang was at its worst, and he speaks 
bitterly of the fair hopes of the Revolution shattered by the bourgeois 
revolt of Chiang Kai-shek and his following. In another six months 
Mr. Woo would have seen that the complete collapse of the Wuhan 
Government and the expulsion of the Russians had healed the split 
in the Kuomintang and had led to the complete success of the Northern 
expedition and the establishment of the present National Government 
—the nearest approach the Republic has yet seen to a Government 
of China. ‘ 

Like all Chinese politicians, Mr. Woo indulges in the usual wild 
diatribes about the unequal treaties and other aspects of China’s 
international relations, but these are merely meant to relieve the 
feelings and must not be taken too tragically. He also, as might be 
expected, glosses over the crimes of the Communists, but apart from 
these blemishes, which are easily picked out, his book is of great value 
and is full of revealing flashes. Thus on p. 179: “ In the heat of the 
battle, barters and tradings must be effected with the enemy on the 
ground of saving life and shortening the campaign. Enemy generals 
were admitted into the fold of the Kuomintang”; and on p. 220: 
“ In those days no one can stand against the power of the poster, which 
can make or destroy a man overnight” . . . and many more. 


China in the Family of Nations. By Henry T. HopcKin. Second 
edition. 1928. (London: George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
306 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Many people in England share Mr. Hodgkin’s sympathy with 
China’s difficulties and the harsh treatment she has occasionally 
suffered at the hands of foreign Powers, but we doubt whether Mr. 
Hodgkin’s advocacy will advance the cause which he has at heart. 
Mr. Hodgkin thinks it is all the fault of the wicked foreigner. All that 
China desired was to be left at peace in cultured seclusion with her 
ancient civilisation, but the rough and brutal foreigner forced his way 
into China, forced his goods upon the unwilling Chinese, drained away 
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all China’s silver and has bullied and cheated the poor unoffending 
Chinese ever since. This argument can only be sustained if it can be 
shown to have an historical basis, but an historical basis is exactly 
what it lacks. For a hundred and fifty years the British traded at 
Canton, and so far from forcing their goods upon China they never 
succeeded in producing anything that they could persuade the Chinese 
to buy. Instead of draining away China’s silver the exact contrary 
was the case. The British had to bring hard silver to China, and the 
Chinese never betrayed any reluctance to sell their tea and silk on such 
profitable terms. It was not until the nineteenth century that opium 
wrought a change, but Mr. Hodgkin has no notion of the importance 
of accuracy and has left uncorrected several obvious blunders which 
appeared in the first edition. Much may be excused on the ground 
of ignorance of history, but it is difficult to excuse the passage on p. 84 
where Mr. Hodgkin enumerates the Tientsin massacre of 1870, the 
Margary murder of 1874, the Annam massacre, the Shantung murders 
of 1897 and the Boxer outbreak of 1900, condones these incidents and 
wonders that there were not many more. Several other passages are 
nearly as bad. 

Mr. Hodgkin’s attacks on Japan are conceived in a similar spirit. 
He is ready to repeat without verification and give currency to any 
rumour so long as it is discreditable to the Japanese. Thus on p. 138 
he accuses Japan of falsifying the Chinese version of the Lansing Ishii 
convention. Mr. Reintsch, however, who was then American Minister 
in Peking, has related quite frankly how the American Legation, in a 
vain effort to minimise the political effect of the convention, issued a 
Chinese version of it in which “ special interest ’’ was translated “‘ kuan 
hsi”’ instead of “‘li.i.” Thus the stone which Mr. Hodgkin casts at 
Japan hits America instead. 

There is much in this book that is both pleasant and readable, 
but Mr. Hodgkin would do better if he would study history before 
undertaking to write it, and if he would refrain from taking at its 
face value all that Chinese students say about international relations 
or American journalists about Japan. 


China and World Peace. By MINGCHIEN JOSHUA BAU, Ph.D. 1928. 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.00.) 


Dr. Bau, Professor of Political Science, National University of 
Peking, is already known by a useful statement of China’s case pub- 
lished seven or eight years ago and entitled The Foreign Relations of 
China. The present volume was written for a similar purpose in 
connection with the Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
held at Honolulu in July 1927. It is an exposition of grievances rather 
than a balanced historical survey, and it is attuned to American rather 
than British sympathies. It is rather unfair to Great Britain, but 
more in sorrow than in anger. Its tone is not abusive, though it is 
somewhat admonitory. The slow progressive pari passu policy of 
the Washington Powers is not enough. Let them beware! “ China 
stands for the policy of the immediate, full and specific surrender of 
unequal or unilateral rights.” If this is not granted at once, there 
remains Soviet Russia to turn to for friendship, and the programme 
of world revolution through the dictatorship of the proletariat. World 
peace, therefore, depends on China’s choice, and that choice on the 
attitude of the Powers. Such is the text of Dr. Bau’s admonition. 
It is useful as an indication of the way in which very many Chinese 
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were thinking a year ago, and are perhaps thinking even now, and 
his alternative schemes for dealing with the tremendous problem of 
the future of Shanghai have constructive value and are worth serious 
attention. A number of useful documents fill up the end of the book. 
From the British Memorandum of December, 1926, the note to the 
United States Government of the preceding May (an integral part of 
the document) is omitted. The significance of the rendition of the 
Hankow and Kiukiang concessions is relegated to a footnote, and the 
Nanking Incident is not mentioned at all. There is no index and no 
map. 


Geschichte der Nationalen Bewegungim Orient. By Hans Koun. 1928. 
(Berlin: Kurt Vowinckel Verlag. 8vo. xi + 377 pp.; 16 maps. 
M. 24.) 

ENGLISHMEN are apt to forget that, though they have made much of 
the history of modern Asia, they will not make its history-books. It 
is not one of the least merits of Dr. Kohn’s book that it reads curiously 
like a history of the first quarter of this century written by some future 
Asiatic scholar. The chief cause of this peculiarity is that it is 
apparently based entirely on documentary research, instead of the 
personal knowledge of men and events to which we in this country are 
more accustomed. The former method may be more impartial in 
theory, but it has defects of its own, notably an insufficient grasp of 
detail, and a tendency to impute motives and to accept opinions as 
facts. From none of these errors is Dr. Kohn entirely free. The first 
six chapters, however, contain an exceptionally valuable survey of the 
problem in its general historical aspects. The author shows remarkable 
balance of judgment in analysing the several itifluences brought to 
bear by the West and their reactions in Asia. His historical parallels 
with the development of Europe are richly suggestive, and the part 
played by England is neither minimised nor distorted. 

The book is much weaker in the detailed regional surveys which 
follow. Some chapters (that on Turkey, for example) maintain a high 
level; the chapter on Egypt, on the other hand, amply illustrates the 
defects pointed out above. Similarly the part played by the Mosul 
frontier dispute in the internal history of Iraq is entirely overlooked. 
The farther he moves to the East the more does Dr. Kohn’s impartiality 
diminish, until on reaching India he capitulates entirely to the extreme 
Swarajist position. Such remarks as “‘ From that time [1880] the 
race-conflict and hatred of the English in India for the Indians has 
remained unchanged,” tell their own tale. It may be added that the 
sketch-maps, excellent as a whole, show occasional errors in detail, and 
a number of proper names are misspelt. H. A. R. Grss. 


The Constitutional Law of ‘Iraq. By C. A. Hooper, President of the 
Court of First Instance, ‘Iraq. 1928. (Baghdad: Mackenzie and 
Mackenzie. 277 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Tuis book, to which Mr. E. M. Drower, Adviser to the Ministry of 
Justice, has contributed a short foreword, is a model of practical pre- 
sentation, accompanied by sufficient references to relevant laws, etc., 
and explained by notes. It is a commentary on the Constitution 
which came into force on March 21,1925. There is a valuable historical 
introduction in which naturally enough Article 22 of the Covenant 
appears, and this is followed by a chapter on the Basis of the Con- 
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stitution and another which treats of the foundation of the State and 
the fixing of its frontiers. The Ottoman laws on the Press, public 
meetings, and — demonstrations form the subject-matter of 
appendices, for Ottoman law still forms the bulk of the legislation in 
‘Iraq. Of special interest are the notes on Article 78 dealing with the 
jurisdiction of the Spiritual Councils of the various recognised religious 
communities, which deal inter alia with questions of personal status. 
This jurisdiction is a legacy from the times of Turkish rule. 

This little book would seem a necessity for the student of new 
Constitutions, who will value the criticisms of the author on the text, 
which, as Mr. Drower says, “ is a shining example of that subordination 
— to elegant language which is characteristic of the Arabic 
scholar.” 


WyrnpuaM A. BEwES. 


The Persian Gulf: a Historical Sketch. By Lt.-Cot. Str ARNOLD 
T. Wrtson. 1928. (Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xvi-+ 327 pp. Map. 25s.) 


InTO the space of 271 pages Sir Arnold Wilson has compressed the 
history of the Persian Gulf from Miocene times to 1914. There are 
no superfluities and no omissions; we are given the facts, the full facts 
- (with details relegated to footnotes or references to the authorities), 

and nothing but the facts. With such thoroughness and precision, 
further guaranteed by a comprehensive bibliography, there is every 
reason to predict that this book will remain the standard authority on 
the subject, at least for the period from 1500 to 1900. The materials 
contained in the earlier chapters (which are mainly the work of Mr. 
H. W. Mardon) naturally remain open to revision in the light of later 
research, but are well abreast of present-day knowledge. The author 
has, however, overlooked Schwarz’s Ivan im Mittelalter, and has also 
fallen into a common error about the “ Chinese vessels” which fre- 
quented the Gulf in the early Middle Ages. These were no more 
owned or manned by Chinese than were the “ China clippers” of a 
later age, but belonged exclusively to Arab or Persian merchants 
trading with China. 

Sir Arnold’s account of the rivalries of the various European trading 
companies in the Gulf makes fascinating reading. Still more admirable, 
however, in every sense of the word, is the manner in which the facts 
are marshalled to the climax with which the book ends, “‘ that our 
work is righteous and that it shall endure.” For to Sir Arnold history 
is no passionless record of casual facts, but a branch of political science, 
a means whereby the reader may “ modify his view of the present and 
his forecast of the future.” In the actual narrative, it is true, this 
point of view is seldom allowed to obtrude. The decline of the Portu- 
guese power, for example, and ascendancy of the English and Dutch 
companies “‘ was the triumph of an individualistic system over a State 
monopoly, and is consequently of interest to the student of affairs in 
the twentieth century ” (p. 156). (It is perhaps worth noting that any 
lessons to be derived from the success of the State-supported Dutch 
enterprise are passed over in silence.) But the whole effect of the book 
is to stimulate in the English reader that pride—and there are few 
Englishmen but will add, just pride—which fills the author himself as 
he surveys the record of British policy in the Gulf, and to share his 
conviction that its civilising mission is not yet ended. 

In view of this, however, some readers may perhaps feel a little 
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aggrieved that Sir Arnold Wilson should have ended abruptly at 1900, 
on the plea of the limitations imposed by his long official connection 
with the Gulf. The argument against the political view of history is 
simply that circumstances alter cases. With the Persian Gulf be- 
coming one of the main highways of international air traffic, and with 
Persia not only a member of the League but occupying a seat in the 
Council, vastly greater changes appear to be taking place than any 
that have agitated the Gulf during the last three centuries. How are 
the lessons of the past to be applied in these new circumstances? Sir 
Arnold limits himself at present to brief but effective pleas for finding 
the right men and for a sympathetic understanding of the Persian 
character. But it is fervently to be hoped that he, with his intimate 
knowledge and robust faith, will one day supply, in the continuation at 
which he hints, the answer in full. H. A. R. Grss. 


Moslem Mentality. By L. LEvontan. 1928. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 8vo. 245 pp. 5s.) 


STUDENTS interested in Turkey and Ottoman mentality will be well 
advised to read and keep a copy of Professor Levonian’s book, Moslem 
Mentality. The writer is a Turkish scholar well versed in Turkish 
literature, and his knowledge of Persian and Arabic literature has been 
a great asset to him in getting together all his data to support and 
substantiate this independent study. However, I think the title of the 
book ought to have been “‘ Ottoman ” rather than “‘ Moslem Mentality,” 
dealing, as the book largely does, with the Ottoman outlook rather 
than that of the Moslem in general, as Moslem mentality in India, 
Afghanistan or among the Wahabis is in each case peculiarly different 
from that of Turkey. 

The author, a teacher of no mean ability, was Professor of Turkish 
Literature for fourteen years in Central Turkey, and comes from a 
highly cultured Aintab family who have always been known amongst 
the Moslems and Christians of Central Turkey for their open-mindedness, 
fairness and public spirit. He, along with his family, suffered severely 
in the massacres, revolution and Great War, and it is to his credit 
to state that he has not allowed this to obscure his vision or turn 
his ink into gall. ‘‘ Considering all that the Armenians have been 
through, they are extraordinarily free from hate or uncharitableness.” 

The book is written with the laudable aim of engendering a spirit 
that will enable Christian and Moslem to get together on the things 
that really count; the misunderstandings of the past to be blotted out 
— an understandable rapprochement in the essential things of the 

uture. 

The student will find much of interest in the quotations from the 
Turkish and Arabic historians, as well as from such modern writers 
as Dejelal Nouri, Refiq Sidqi and other prominent writers. The 
missionary student will be interested in his approach to Islam as out- 
lined in Chapters VIII and IX. The chapters on Moslem and Oriental 
Christians are worth noting. I agree with the writer when he states, 
“ Really in the Near East the conflict has not been between Christianity 
and Islam as pure religions, but between Moslem and Christian millets, 
z.€. communities.”’ Or, ‘‘ We have knocked too much at the doors of 
political powers, but have cared too little to appeal to the conscience 
of men. We have taken too much pains to prepare elaborate schemes 
for political solutions, but have neglected the way of peace and recon- 
ciliation with our neighbours.” This gives an idea of the spirit of the 
book. Gro. F. GRACEY. 
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Great Britain in Egypt. By Major E. W. Poison NEwman, B.A., 
F.R.G.S., with Foreword by GENERAL THE Rt. Hon. Sir J. G. 
MAXWELL, P.C., G.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O., D.S.O. 1928. (London: 
Cassell & Co., Ltd. 8vo. xvi-+ 304 pp. 15s.) 


Major PoLtson NEwMaAN has covered a great deal of ground in this 
book and has throughout maintained a critical and open-minded out- 
look; more particularly, in dealing with the events of 1881 and 1882, 
he has taken great pains to arrive at an impartial judgment as to the 
degree of responsibility which must be borne by the British Govern- 
ment for the tragic muddle which it needed the expedition of Lord 
Wolseley to clean up. He rightly questions the wisdom of the policy 
of supporting the Khedive Tewfik throughout, and at the same time 
failing to recognise the true significance of the movement associated 
with the name of Ahmed Arabi, but on his own review of the facts which 
led up to the events in Alexandria in July 1882, the action of the 
British Admiral in bombarding the forts was the logical result of the 
decision to give official support to the Khedive, and at the time it was 
taken this decision was probably a wise one—the only one, in fact, 
which was consistent with the British Government’s policy in Egypt. 
The action of France in withdrawing her support and of the Khedive 
in attempting to keep on good terms with both sides (as well as with the 
Sultan), as also subsequent developments which led to the rapid and 
sudden accession of Arabi to a position in which he could dictate 
to his own Government, were facts which materialised afterwards, 
upsetting British calculations, but not invalidating the correctness of 
Great Britain’s original determination to support the existing Govern- 
ment of the country. Having once decided on this policy, the British 
Government was bound, morally, to adhere to it, though, as already 
mentioned, subsequent events certainly gave it an appearance of 
unreality and short-sightedness. 

Major Newman has much to say about Arabi himself and, quite 
rightly, stresses the fact that the rebel leader was an uneducated and 
simple-minded fellah, lacking any qualities of statesmanship which 
would enable him to take a leading part in the direction of his country’s 
affairs. But he might have gone on to say that he was little more than 
a puppet, the real villain of the piece being Mahmud Pasha Samy, who 
was clever enough to remain in the background, but was, throughout, 
the brain behind all the plotting against the Khedive. Accepting the 
author’s estimate of Arabi’s character and abilities, it is difficult to 
believe in the authenticity of the Memorandum on Egyptian Reform, 
which is stated to have been written by him while in prison in November 
1882. This is a statesmanlike document and is of considerable interest, 
whoever its author. It is printed as an appendix to the book alongside 
extracts from Lord Dufferin’s scheme for the reorganisation of Egypt, 
which bears the date of the following February. 

While insisting on the limitations of Arabi’s personal character, 
Major Newman seems a little inclined to glorify the cause he repre- 
sented. Though it is true that it was more than a military revolt, it 
can hardly be described as a national movement in the sense that it had 
the majority of the nation behind it. Most of Arabi’s demands were 
just, and the grievances of the people he represented very real ones, but 
it is doubtful whether the people of the country as a whole knew any- 
thing at aJl about them. Major Newman is undoubtedly right, how- 
eve’, in drawing attention to the contrast between the seriousness of 
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the movement for reform and the ill-fittedness for his task of the 
individual who was expected to lead it. 

In criticising the actions of the British Government and of its local 
representatives in difficult times such as those of 1882, the author, in 
common with many others who have written about the conduct of 
British policy in Egypt, hardly seems to give adequate consideration 
to the difficulty which is met with by reason of the character and habits 
of thought of the Egyptian people. In the light of after events it is 
often easy to criticise the action of the British representatives, and 
Major Newman is right in determining to do justice to the Egyptian 
point of view, but it is often forgotten that the radical differences 
between the Eastern and European methods of thought and manner of 
conducting relationships often render the pursuance of a sound and just 
policy extremely difficult. 

As a comprehensive review of the whole course of the relations 
between the two countries the book is extremely valuable. Full justice 
is done to the work of Lord Cromer, and a chapter on the Sudan gives 
an admirable outline of the part that country has played in the affairs 
of modern Egypt. A critical examination of the events which led 
up to the troubles of 1919 and the Declaration of February 1922 is also 
included. 

In his chapter on the post-War period of unrest and political 
murders, the author makes it clear how great were the difficulties with 
which Lord Allenby had to contend, but appears to suggest that had 
he not been unversed in and unsympathetic towards the ways of 
diplomacy, he might have had a greater measure of success in dealing 
with the leaders of Egyptian politics. In view, however, of the 
character and the temper of the Nationalist extremists of the period, 
it is extremely doubtful whether any attempt to play their own game 
would have been either dignified or expedient, and while it is no doubt 
true that Lord Allenby “could not ingratiate himself with the 
leaders of Egyptian politics,” it is equally true that he earned their 
whole-hearted respect and retained it, in an increasing degree, up to 
the end of his period of office. 

In his review of recent events, which includes the rejection of the 
Draft Treaty with Great Britain and the action taken by the British 
Government regarding the Public Assemblies Act, the author is not so 
critical. In view of the short time that has elapsed since these develop- 
ments he is probably quite right in confining himself to a recital of the 
facts, though the impression gained is that he now regards the policy 
followed by the British Government and its representatives as, for the 
first time, above criticism. 

If the author ever brings out a second edition of the book, its 
value would be considerably enhanced by the inclusion of a few 
statistical tables, giving, for example, the figures of Government 
revenue and expenditure since it was saved from insolvency by Lord 
Cromer, the value of the import and export trade over as long a period 
as possible, and the census figures showing the increase in the popula- 
tion. These would prove extraordinarily illuminating on the subject 
of the economic recovery and development of the country. H. L. 


The Kalahari and its Native Races. By E. H. L. Scuwarz. 1928. 
(London: H. F. and G. Witherby. 8vo. 244 pp. 16s.) 

PROFESSOR SCHWARZ is well known for his advocacy of a par- 

ticular method of reclaiming the Kalahari Desert and restoring its 
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river and lake system. In this book he gives us a lively account of 
his travels from Kasugula on the Zambesi southwards to Ma-un, and 
so eastwards along the banks of the Botletle river and finally across 
the one hundred and fifty miles of thirst between Mopepe and Serowe. 

Professor Schwarz sees welcome signs of regeneration amongst its 
native races, but points out that their increase may lead to a serious 
economic crisis owing to the low carrying capacity of the country 
under existing circumstances. 

The second part of the book consists of a discussion of the early 
history and ethnology of the native races, in which Professor Schwarz 
retails to us the very varied and interesting information which he has 
collected. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


Leninism. By JosEPH STALIN. Trans. from the Russian by EDEN 
and CEDAR Pau. 1928. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
472 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THIS is a most important book. It is so wholly astonishing that 
it may be an additional proof of the impossibility of understanding 
the situation in Russia; for here is the man who is practically in 
control of the machinery of government there discussing in the very 
oldest theological manner the precise interpretation of sacred texts. 
‘Stalin is mainly concerned to show that Zinoviev, who is always called 
“‘ comrade,” is entirely wrong in his interpretation. Comrade Kamenev 
is also wrong. Indeed Stalin says that Kamenev’s view can only be 
that of persons who do not understand ‘“‘ smychka,” that is, according 
to the translators, the diminutive for ‘‘a leash’?! And this is all 
about the possibility of “‘leashing” the peasants! Lenin’s own 
words are quoted and explained fully by Stalin. The chapter con- 
cerned with “the peasant problem’”’ does not attempt an analysis 
of social forces, but aims at showing, by two quotations from Lenin’s 
Works, that ‘“‘ the sceptics are wrong . . . the labouring masses of 
the peasantry are a reserve force for the proletariat.” 

Speeches of Stalin in 1925 and answers to quotations propounded 
are followed by a most interesting Political Report of May 1925 
on the international situation. This latter Report points out that 
because of the increase in taxation in Great Britain since the War, 
“ the working class will inevitably become more revolutionary ”’; that 
the Dawes Plan will lead to revolution in Germany and the Locarno 
Treaties to European war. These and similar views are doubtless 
held by many in Russia, and if Russian foreign policy is not based 
upon them under the able guidance of M. Ciéerin, at least such policy 
must take account of the religious belief, apparently current in Russia, 
in a coming collapse outside Russia. It is probably not much more 
fantastic than a policy based upon the religious belief in a coming 
collapse within Russia. But the most astonishing characteristic of 
Stalin’s view, as expressed in this book, is his apparently genuine belief 
in the growth of Communistic parties outside Russia. Similarly, the 
pious subscribers to missionary effort expect the conversion of China 
and India and Africa to their particular form of Evangelical Christianity. 
Those in control of Russian policy appear to have a mental outlook 
which is unusual among statesmen in countries where education is 
more ancient. C, DELISLE BuRNs. 
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Empire Government. By MANFRED NATHAN. 1928. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. 256 pp. 10s.) 


TuIs is an outline in about 250 pages of the system of Government 
in the British Commonwealth. The author is an advocate of the 
Supreme Court of South Africa and has published several other books. 
He attempts here to summarise the chief characteristics of our system 
of government, beginning with the unification of England under 
Norman influence and ending with the Report of the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926. The book was written apparently before the new 
edition of Professor Keith’s Responsible Government was published ; 
and Mr. Nathan takes the usual view as to the powers of Dominion 
Governments. India is given twenty-six pages, which include a 
summary of British history there since 1600. There are four pages on 
the Mandated Territories. In so very short a summary, therefore, 
nothing more can be expected than a statement of facts; but the 
statements have not always been carefully phrased. Thus, quite at 
the beginning of the book the author says that ‘‘ an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament, 1927,” was passed, referring to the very Act which makes 
impossible the use of the word “Imperial” for the Parliament of 
Great Britain; and he proceeds to say that “the King’s title will 
henceforth be: George V by the Grace of God, of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and, etc.,’”” whereas one of the special changes introduced 
has been to leave out the word ‘‘ and ”’ before Ireland. Again, in the 
chapter on “‘ the Crown ”—a subject which may well make any writer 
tremble—Mr. Nathan says that the principal aim of the British Empire 
has been “to leave subject territories to evolve each its own local 
life and government,” which is only applicable in a “ Pickwickian ” 
sense to India and the African colonies. Sir John Marriott, who is 
called by Mr. Nathan “Mr.” Marriott, is quoted as an authority on 
the powers of ‘‘ the King in Parliament,” by which seems to be meant 
the Parliament of Great Britain. Again, surely it is most dangerous 
to assert that the Report of 1926 is a “convention” binding the 
parts of the Commonwealth as a treaty does, or that it is “a new 
Magna Charta which confers liberty on the Dominions.” Again, Mr. 
Nathan says that the Hedjaz has been placed under an Arab ruler 
“ nominally independent, but under the tutelage of Great Britain ” ! 
Such statements must make the blood run cold in anyone who feels 
how difficult it is to state exactly what any system of government is; 
and they make Mr. Nathan’s book a very oo guide for the 
unwary. . DELISLE BuRNS. 


We Fight for Oil. By Lupwe.tt Denny. 1928. (London: Alfred 
Knopf. 8vo. 297 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


It is impossible to regard this book seriously. Inaccuracies and 
false deductions permeate it like a cancerous tissue. It is out of date 
even as an attempt to study tendencies, and it lacks any constructive 
outlook. For whom can such a book have been written? Possibly 
for that curious sub-species of Mencken, “ the American mob-man,”’ 
of whom that sprightly though atrabilious critic has written : “‘ Ideas 
must be dramatised and personalised for him, and provided with 
either white wings or forked tails. All discussion of them, to interest 
him, must take the form of a pursuit and a scotching of demons.” 

The /eitmotif of the book, which is sufficiently conveyed in its 
title, is in no sense new. During the first four or five post-War years 
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there was, it must be admitted, much room for anxiety as to where 
the international rivalry for oil resources was leading the nations. 
Out of the War had emerged an industry whose greatness was relatively 
new—an industry affecting the welfare of all the world—still unstabi- 
lised technically, economically and politically. There came a temporary 
shortage, particularly of freight, a consequent high level of prices, a 
feverish cupidity on every Stock Exchange. All this, added to the 
universal sense since 1914 of the military significance of “ oil,’’ made 
the subject of the ‘‘ Petroleum War ”—a “war” fought in many 
arenas—a matter of grave international concern and controversy. 
An acute degree of acerbity and ignorance characterised the whole 
affair. If we are to single out any special instance on the British side, 
it should surely be the extraordinarily flamboyant speech of Sir E. 
Mackay Edgar in 1919, of which much capital has since been made 
by American writers—not least in the book under review. Surely 
few speakers have known less of their subject? The speech never 
deserved to be taken seriously, even on the Stock Exchange! From 
the American side came the ineptitudes of the Harding group— 
deplored by every sensible American—and all the more serious 
in their political incidence, since, at the time, they represented the 
authentic voice of Washington. To that unhappy period, already 
remote, must be referred the author’s remark that “ the most provoca- 
tive activities of the State Department since the Great War have 
been in the service of oil.”” Mr. Page showed his characteristic good 
sense in declaring that ‘‘ the two countries should agree upon this primary 
principle—to leave their oil interests to fight their own battles, legal 
and financial.”” Happily, there are many signs to show that this wise 
counsel is being taken. The international pulse is more normal and 
the protagonists on the industrial stage are steadily approaching an 
understanding which should leave little place for political force or 
intrigue. Notwithstanding all the acrid smoke and dust of such books 
as We fight for Oil, there is sound reason for thinking that those who 
possess the most influence and the most knowledge are striving 
assiduously towards this goal. 

Mention has been made of the numerous inaccuracies in this book. 
The American interests concerned have doubtless already had much 
tosay. It may therefore suffice to deal with a few inaccuracies respect- 
ing the Anglo-Persian Company—the largest of the British Companies, 
and the one accredited by Mr. Denny with the most subversive designs. 
The policy of this Company is not directed and controlled by its Govern- 
ment shareholders. They have certain powers merely of veto, not of 
direction. The Company is not a part owner of the Burmah Oil 
Company (a false statement leading to a false inference). It is incor- 
rect, as any shareholder knows, to say that the Company owns shares 
in the Roumanian Companies Astra Romana, Orion and Pheenix. 
It does not own a single such share. It has no interests in Venezuela, 
not even in Falcon. Instances might be multiplied, but the most 
incredibly fantastic yarn Mr. Denny sees fit to spin is to be found in 
nearly thirty pages devoted to the Company’s activities in Colombia ; 
its desire, as the presumed agent of the British Government, to achieve 
a strategic position off-setting the Panama Canal (‘‘ Britain menaces 
the Panama Canal’”’! is the alluring caption!), the battles of its 
geologists, reinforced by Colombian mercenaries, with an Indian tribe 
—and much similar nonsense; in all of which there is the best reason 
for declaring the absence of any simulacrum of truth. 
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In short, again to quote the vigorous language of Mencken, the 
book must be dismissed as “ an absurd emission of piffle ! ”’ 
A. C. H. 


International Hygiene. By A.C. Hutt. 1927. (London: Methuen. 
8vo. 261 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Nowapays, with more rapid means of transport and with so much 
intercommunication between different countries, no one can afford 
to be quite ignorant of the various methods whereby diseases can be 
spread. No nation can any longer act alone, as disease, like science, 
knows no frontiers. 

This book tells, in a readable and genuinely scientific manner, how 
diseases may be checked from crossing frontiers, how outbreaks of 
disease can be dealt with internationally by means of the League of 
Nations, and how the League has wisely made use of all existing 
voluntary effort in its task. It may not be invidious to mention 
the International League of Red Cross Societies, with its very wide- 
spread and valuable organisation. 

The book contains most valuable information about the examina- 
tion of food-stuffs, the health of seamen—so important to us as a 
maritime people—and also an up-to-date account of the International 
Labour Office at Geneva and its work with regard to Industrial Hygiene. 

Altogether a book to be highly commended. 

JANE WALKER. 





ERRATA 


The Conduct of British — Foreign Relations since the Peace 
Settlement. By ARNOLD J. ToYNBEE. The parody of a famous 
passage in Vergil, which appears on the title-page of this volume, 
contains an accidental mistake in punctuation. The lines should read : 


Tu tecum imperio populos sociare memento. 
Hae tibi erunt artes : exemplo pandere mores, 
Ducere tranquillos et conciliare rebelles. 


The Immediate Origins of the War. By PIERRE RENOUVIN. In the 
notice of M. Renouvin’s book in the September number of the Journal, 
he was in error called the Director of the French War Library and 
Museum. He has requested that mention be made that his correct 
title would be Curator. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


17th September, 1928. 
To the Editor of the Journal. 


SIR, 


Dr. Seton-Watson’s Criticism of Sir Robert Donald’s Work, The 
Tragedy of Trianon. 


Dr. Seton-Watson seems to attach importance to Sir Robert 
Donald’s book The Tragedy of Trianon, judged by the length of the 
notice he gave it in the July issue of the Journal. Yet he deals inade- 
quately with the main problems which the book discusses and takes up 
space with side issues and minor points. Dr. Seton-Watson has been 
regarded as a serious student of Central European affairs for the last 
twenty years; he has been a bitter antagonist of Hungary and the 
steadfast supporter of the Czechs and the Serbs. Why did he not give 
us the benefit of his knowledge to make comparisons with the conditions 
in Old Hungary and the treatment of minorities in the Succession 
States to-day? Are not the Hungarians—forced by the Treaty of 
Trianon to live under the rule of neighbouring States—worse treated 
than were the minorities under Old Hungary? Is not the existing 
condition of things in Central Europe and the Balkans a grave menace 
to peace? These are the issues which require attention from European 
statesmen. Dr. Seton-Watson admits that the Czechs manipulate 
judicial areas in order to deprive Hungarians of their rights, that they 
cancel certificates of citizenship and expel Hungarians in pursuance of a 
policy at once cruel and vindictive. He knows, therefore, that Hun- 
garians are being shamefully treated and that the Treaty of Trianon is a 
tragedy, but he cannot shake off his obsession of hostility to Hungarians, 
which with his friendship for Czechs, with whose cause he has always 
been closely identified, makes it impossible for him to view present-day 
problems in their right perspective. He harks back to the old days 
before the War. He defends the acts of injustice committed by the 
new States on the ground that under Old Hungary similar things were 
done. Old Hungary was under no international obligation toward her 
minorities, but apparently treated them with more consideration than 
do the Succession States. Witness the case of the Croats, who are 
denied the autonomy which they enjoyed under Hungary, and the 
continual demands of the native Ruthenes for justice under the rule 
of the Czechs. A long petition was presented to the League of Nations 
last September recording the grievances of the Ruthenes. Dr. Seton- 
Watson dismissed his reference to Ruthenia with the observation that 
“the test of the whole matter is what happened before the War.” 
Thus he ignores the betrayal of the Ruthenes by the Czechs. The 
promise of autonomy to the Ruthenes was a point which weighed with 
the Peace Conference and a factor in the creation of the Czecho- 
Slovak State; it was provided for in the Treaty of St. Germain-en- 
Laye and in the Czech Constitution, yet an act has just come into 
operation which effectively deprives the Ruthenes of all semblance of 
self-government and puts them under the bureaucracy of Prague. The 
petition presented to the League of Nations proves with definite facts 
that an aggressive policy of Czechisation is adopted in the schools in 
regard to language, in the appointment of officials—all in flagrant 
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contravention of treaty obligations. No wonder that Dr. Seton- 
Watson prefers to seek his “ test of the whole matter” in pre-War 
times. The fact that all the members for Ruthenia, with the exception 
of the Czech minority parties, are hostile to the central government and 
that at the last election forty-five per cent. of the electorate voted 
Communist are sure signs that the inhabitants think less of the ‘“‘ mar- 
vellous ’”’ ten years’ work of the Czechs than does Dr. Seton-Watson. 

Dr. Seton-Watson should have directed his attention to the specific 
statements in Sir Robert Donald’s book regarding the failure of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Jugoslavia and Roumania to carry out the minority treaties 
which they signed, and to acts committed in defiance of international 
law and political morality. He assumes that Sir Robert Donald wrote 
in ignorance because he had not visited all the places to which he refers 
or sought more information from official sources. He (Sir Robert) 
states that the official case was presented to him very fully in Prague, 
but he preferred to keep away from officials in Slovakia, as his purpose 
was to inquire into grievances and he did not want to be bear-led. 
Obviously such an experienced journalist as Sir Robert knows how to 
collect data and information. He employed correspondents who were 
not known as investigators. It was his business to sift the facts. If 
he did not always reach the right conclusion, that is another matter. 

Dr. Seton-Watson refers to a visit which he paid to Slovakia and 
Ruthenia last summer. It stands to reason that he was the last man 
to pick up reliable information from disaffected Slovaks, Ruthenes or 
even Hungarians. He went to the country after having been officially 
acclaimed and entertained by the Government authorities and under the 
guidance of officials. Petty persecution is rife in countries where 
minorities live, so that few dare voice their grievances to one whose 
friendship would at least be regarded as dubious. I have had personal 
experience of this ; certain Hungarians resident in the Succession States 
having implored me not to visit them, as they dreaded the tyranny 
to which they would be subjected if it was known they had given me 
any information. : 

The other minor points in Dr. Seton-Watson’s article are not worth 
notice. It is obvious that Sir Robert Donald used the Magyar spelling 
of former Hungarian towns deliberately, that the mention of two 
Hungarian papers as “‘ German” is a printer’s slip, as one does not 
require a knowledge of either Magyar or German to know the difference 
between them—one has only to look at the type. The critic fastens on 
other obvious small slips of no significance. In order, for instance, to 
refute the author’s statement that Hungary has lost all her big towns 
except Budapest and Szeged, he cites as big towns places with popula- 
tions of about 40,000. 

Sir Robert Donald informs us that he gave most of his attention to 
Czecho-Slovakia for the reason that this is the State which carries most 
authority in Central European politics, and which has been presented 
and defended by Dr. Seton-Watson and his friends as something like a 
model democracy in striking contrast to the so-called tyrannical rule 
of Old Hungary. Sir Robert shows by chapter and verse that the 
Czechs are now practising those governmental sins of omission and 
commission which Dr. Seton-Watson indicted Hungary for doing 
twenty years ago. In fact he paraphrases a chapter in Dr. Seton- 
Watson’s book on minorities in Seager ! 

Yours truly, 
ROBERT GOWER. 
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